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HE controversy over electoral reform is be- 
ginning to warm up. The Government’s Bill 

is to be introduced before the House rises, but 

the text will not be available for some time. We may 
presumably expect the Alternative Vote, though there 
are divided views about this in the Labour Party. Some 
dislike the A.V. on the ground that it would fortify the 
Liberals and weaken the Socialist policy of Labour. A 
few would prefer Proportional Representation, even 
though that would be still more comforting to the 
Liberals. But the majority in the Party (which is 
arguing the question at the time of writing) will pretty 
certainly go in favour of including the A.V. in the Bill, 
and Mr. Lloyd George and most of his friends will accept 
this as a pis aller. The A.V. has some merits; P.R., in 
our judgment, has none—or, at any rate, such theoret- 
ical merits as can be claimed for it are hopelessly out- 
weighed by its practical demerits. A Bill proposing the 
A.V. and abolishing plural voting, the University seats 
and the use of motor-cars to take electors to the poll, 
may be sure of a lively passage in the House of 
Commons. It may be equally sure of assassination, or 
at least emasculation, in the other House. Possibly the 
Lords might play the ingenious trick of returning a 
changeling to the Commons—by knocking out the A.V. 
and putting in P.R. Then there will be a battle royal. 


* * * 

The Mosley manifesto, if it has not set the heather 
alight, has stirred talk—and we hope thought—in the 
Labour movement. There is, of course, abundant 
sympathy with its insistence on the need for bold and 
concerted action, but little support for the scheme as a 


of the Young Toryish persuasion, have extended a mild 
patronage to it—or to parts of it—and some of the 
more energetic have been stimulated to issue similar 
exhortations of their own. A quartet consisting of Sir 
Robert Horne, Mr. Buchan, Major Elliot and Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, puts forward a programme of salvation 
which is calculated to raise even less enthusiasm than 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s. Economy, sacrifice and discipline 
are their watchwords—and these, being interpreted, 
mean restriction of the social services, scientific 
methods of production, more give and take between 
employers and Trade Unions, reductions of wages 
balanced by some (unspecified) sacrifices on the side 
of capital, and of course, tariffs. If and when the Con- 
servatives return to office we shall doubtless get the first 
and the last of these items. But Mr. Baldwin appears 
to be hedging again. He warned a Tory gathering the 
other day against the idea that Protection was going to 
bring swift prosperity to the country, and he followed 
this with some remarks on the evil of high tariffs. All 
of which is very sensible. But will it make for ‘* unity 
and victory ”’ for his party? 


* * * 


The Government scraped home by six votes on 
Wednesday in their struggle with the House of Lords 
over the Dyestuffs Act. But the battle is not over, 
as we write, for the Lords will presumably insist on 
their amendment. The problem of the Dyestuffs Act 
is by no means easy. The textile trades are definitely 
against the renewal of the Act which, they maintain, 
handicaps them in competition with overseas pro- 
ducers, both in the foreign and in the home market. 
This is partly a question of price; for it is admitted 
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that many dyestuffs could be imported more cheaply 
than they are sold at home. But it is also a question 
of qualities and varieties; and the textile producers 
claim that they are handicapped, apart from price, by 
their inability to get new colours introduced abroad. 
The Dyestuffs Act is, of course, an extraordinarily 
drastic measure, introduced on military as well as 
economic grounds in the period immediately following 
the war, and definitely meant to be a temporary 
measure, only allowing time enough for the British 
dyestuffs industry to find its own feet. The question 
has so far been discussed as if there were no possible 
intermediate course between retention and complete 
removal ; but surely there is the alternative of using the 
licence system in a different way, and giving readier 
admission to imported dyestuffs on grounds of either 
price or variety. A modified licence system could be 
made to meet most of the complaints of the textile 
producers, without suddenly taking away the hothouse 
protection which the dyestuffs industry has enjoyed for 
the past ten years. We would sooner see a compromise 
on these lines than either a temporary renewal of the 
Act as it stands, without change in its administration, 
or its complete and immediate removal. 


* ” * 


Reports from the three main sub-committees of the 
Round Table Conference have been under debate during 
the past week ; but while there has been much discussion 
of the proposals concerning the federal structure of 
India, self-government in the provinces, and the 
separation of Burma, the proceedings are increasingly 
overshadowed by the impending crisis of the Confer- 
ence. That crisis will turn upon the two greatest 
difficulties—the conflict between Hindus and Moslems, 
and the demand for immediate responsible government 
at the centre. The Federal Structure Committee has 
presented a detailed interim report, with reeommenda- 
tions on the creation of provincial units of British India 
for federation and methods of entry for the larger Indian 
States. But it is recognised that no progress can be 
made in plenary session unless the Committee is 
prepared with an agreed decision on responsible govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister’s efforts to find a way out of 
the Hindu-Moslem deadlock broke down finally at the 
meeting of the leaders at Chequers. A new Minorities 
sub-committee has now been formed, with Mr. 
MacDonald as chairman. It has started work in the 
knowledge that the Moslem delegates are once again 
insisting on the full programme of their community. 
They are unanimous in opposing the surrender of the 
separate electorates and they demand full value in all 
forms of representation for their majority in Bengal and 
the Punjab. The problem of Burma has brought out a 
sharp difference of view between the Burmese delegates, 
who are for immediate separation, and a group of Indian 
liberals, who contend that Burmese public opinion has 
not been fully consulted and also that a hasty separation 
would endanger the cause of full self-government in the 
province. Mr. B. Shiva Rao, the chief spokesman of the 
Indian objections, is convinced that separation means 
reaction. The Burmese delegates, on the other hand, 
take autonomy for granted. 


* * * 


While the Round Table is thus moving towards the 
crucial stage, a new enterprise is reported from Bombay, 
which may be regarded as a counterblast to the 
grotesque and mischievous oration delivered by 
Mr. Churchill in the City on December 11th. The 
Times of India is circulating a questionnaire, for the 
purpose of estimating the measure of support for 


responsible government and the Dominion solution 
among the European non-official community. The 
Delhi correspondent of the Times observes that if 
Mr. Churchill has accomplished nothing else, “ he has 
succeeded in bringing about for the first time unanimity 
in the Indian press of all creeds, from conservative 
English newspapers to the organs of Congress.’’ Lord 
Irwin has made his farewell visit to Calcutta the occasion 
of a speech on the commercial outlook which comprised 
what was inevitably a gloomy survey of present condi- 
tions in the principal Indian industries. The civil 
disobedience movement, he said, had ‘* immeasurably 
aggravated the situation,’’ both by the boycott of 
foreign goods and by creating an atmosphere of un- 
certainty and unrest. The boycott is extending in 
Bengal, where the direct influence of Mr. Gandhi has 
hitherto been noticeably weak; and in Bombay the 
determined efforts of the importing firms to break 
through the Congress embargo on British goods have 
led to a renewal of police attacks on Congress volunteers, 


* * * 


Spain, at the moment we write, is calmer—at least 
on the surface. The sporadic outbreaks that were 
thought to herald a revolution were quickly crushed, 
and soothing official announcements have been issued 
from Madrid. The outbreaks were obviously not well 
concerted, and it is alleged that it was the premature- 
ness of the military revolt at Jaca which upset the 
general plan. But the situation evidently remains 
serious, and the censorship, though it prevents our 
getting accurate news, cannot hide the popular dis- 
affection and the widespread strike movement that 
has followed the abortive military rebellions. The 
Spaniards have plenty of grounds for their discontent, 
and a less lethargic people would have kicked over the 
traces long ago. The state of the peseta, high prices, 
and unemployment combine with political disgust to 
strengthen Republicanism. We do not believe that 
any very vast number of Spaniards are passionate for 
a Republic, or want King Alfonso’s head on a charger 
—though few love him with that tenderness that the 
popular press in this country would have us believe. 
But his support of the dictatorship has naturally 
stimulated the Republican movement, and the feeble- 
ness of General Berenguer has seemed to enhance its 
chances of success. 


~ * * 


The Report from the Select Committee on Capital 
Punishment which has just been published makes 
extremely interesting reading. It contains a great dis- 
play of learning and quotes many authorities, ancient 
and modern; but we do not see why it should be 
laughed at for that. Its chief recommendation is that 
a Bill should be passed immediately to abolish the 
death penalty for an experimental period of five years 
—and that in the meantime all death sentences should 
be commuted. This recommendation, however, is not 
unanimous. The six Conservative members of the Com- 
mittee withdrew because the draft report was in their 
opinion too one-sided. In effect, they want hanging 
to continue, and like some of the witnesses and many, 
no doubt, of the general public, regard the arguments 
for its abolition as sentimental. Very likely it is, in the 
same sense that the argument, or one of the arguments, 
a century ago against sending people to the gallows for 
sheep-stealing or shop-lifting was sentimental—or for 
that matter as the argument against ‘* third degree ” 
methods is to-day. Humanity can always be made to 
look ridiculous. But the real question here is whether 
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the gallows is necessary in this country now as a 
deterrent of murder. For our own part we do not 
believe it is. On the other hand, penal servitude for 
life is not a nice alternative; it is indeed repugnance 
to this that makes many people hesitate over the 
abolition of capital punishment. There may be more 
general agreement with some of the other recommenda- 
tions of the Committee—e.g. that nobody under twenty- 
one should be sentenced to death, that fuller scope 
should be given to medical considerations regarding 
insanity in murder cases, and that the prerogative of 
mercy should be more largely exercised. 


* * * 


The House of Commons spent Tuesday debating the 
unemployment question, without receiving or shedding 
much new light. Mr. Herbert Morrison, who defended 
the Government, appeared to rely principally on the 
argument—perfectly true as far as it goes—that the 
main burden of unemployment is due to a world slump, 
and that this country is suffering from the slump a 
good deal less than either Germany or the United 
States. In addition, Mr. Morrison adduced the magni- 
tude of the Government’s schemes for the provision of 
the work as evidence of their activity, and prophesied 
that before long two hundred thousand men would be 
at work under such schemes. These arguments did not 
satisfy critics on either side. Sir Tudor Walters 
pleaded for more rapid development of housing pro- 
grammes, and secured the promise of a new committee 
to promote town and regional planning—an excellent 
development, if the committee is well constituted, and 
some notice taken of its proposals. The debate there- 
after degenerated into the usual exchange of political 
broadsides; and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George 
made their customary contributions. The upshot of 
the whole matter is that the Government—by the 
mouths of Mr. Morrison and Mr. Greenwood—seem 
inclined, in explaining away the additional unemploy- 
ment caused by the world slump, to forget the million 
persons who were out of work before the slump began. 
Yet in the first million, rather than in the second or 
third, lies the real core of the unemployment problem. 

* * * 


Forty Labour Members of Parliament put down this 
week an amendment to the School Attendance Bill post- 
poning its operation until after the passing of an Act 
making financial provision for non-provided schools. 
Shortly afterwards, it was announced that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan hoped, before the week-end, to make a state- 
ment on this matter which would be acceptable to both 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans. This presumably 
means that the proposals for financial aid to the non- 
provided schools, which were dropped when the Bill was 
re-introduced, are to be brought forward in the near 
future in an amended form. It is well known that 
negotiations on this matter have been proceeding for 
some time ; and the Minister has now, it appears, worked 
out a fresh scheme which he hopes will be accepted. For 
our part, we are willing to see concessions made to the 
non-provided schools in order to get the Bill passed ; but 
we are by no means comfortable about the situation. 
In especial, we hope Sir Charles Trevelyan will guard 
against the danger of allowing any fall in the promised 
standards of education in the new post-primary schools. 
It is not worth while to raise the school age at all unless 
better, as well as more, education is given to the elder 
children. If non-provided schools can be brought right 
up to the highest new standards, well and good; if not, 
we trust the Government will stand firm against any 
concessions which might mean lower standards of either 
Staffing or accommodation. 


The fate of the spreadover still hangs in the balance ; 
and the mining situation in general has grown little 
clearer during the past week. It was at first confidently 
announced that the vote of the miners’ districts had 
yielded a majority against the spreadover, and that 
sanction by the Miners’ Federation was therefore out 
of the question. This was true enough; but later 
Lancashire, which has not yet reached any sort of 
agreement with the local owners, asked that a decision 
on the spreadover issue should be adjourned until 
after the hearing of the Lancashire appeal by the 
National Board. On Lancashire’s vote the matter now 
hangs; for the voting of the other districts is nearly 
enough equal to give the Lancashire miners a deciding 
voice. Meanwhile, Mr. Shinwell has announced that he 
has no intention of modifying the Act—which pre- 
sumably means that he expects the crisis to settle itself. 
In South Wales, however, new difficulties have arisen 
over the form in which the spreadover is to be worked. 
The owners want to crowd the permitted hours into 
eleven days a fortnight, whereas the miners want to 
work twelve days, and thus secure an extra day’s pay 
for the men who are on a daily wage. The position is 
complicated because the owners still refuse to recognise 
the National Board, and claim that under district 
agreements the miners are bound to refer the dispute to 
arbitration, without calling in the Board. In fact, 
new complications continue to appear; but everyone is 
fairly confident that the danger of a serious national 
dispute is averted for some months at least. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: County Dublin 
by-election has proved highly satisfactory to Mr. Cos- 
grave’s Government. The majority of their candidate, 
Mr. Finlay, was 20,388. But owing to the small poll 
—only 44 per cent. of the register—the value of the 
election in estimating Mr. Cosgrave’s prospects is much 
less than was expected. Fianna Fail claim, and fairly, 
that the high proportion of ex-Unionist voters in the 
constituency would in any circumstances deprive the 
result of general significance. And the ex-Unionists 
polled well. With almost his last words the late 
member, Major Bryan Cooper, adjured his widow to 
support the adopted cause to which he had been so 
staunch and so valuable. Her loyal response to the 
trust touched the imagination of the Imperialists, and 
was worth many votes to Mr. Finlay. As in the recent 
Corporation and County Council elections, the better- 
off workers, the small shopkeepers, and the large and 
medium farmers supported Mr. Cosgrave. Fianna Fail 
polled a great majority of the agricultural] labourers, 
the young people of both sexes of the lower-middle and 
artisan classes, and the small farmers. One may 
reasonably assume that the conservative financial 
policy of the present Government will enable them to 
retain the support of the middle and upper-class voters 
and of the more thrifty workers. It is on the farmers 
that Fianna Fail must concentrate if they are to 
dethrone Mr. Cosgrave. They have a difficult task. 
Farming, though depressed, is not in so poor a way 
as for political reasons it has been asserted to be. 
The abnormal English demand for store cattle has 
improved the position of the stock-rearing farmer. 
The chief malcontent is the small tillage farmer, who 
has suffered lamentably from the fall in_ prices. 
De-rating is the one thing that would benefit all 
classes of farmers; and it would seriously diminish the 
appeal to them of Mr. de Valera’s promised repudiation 
of the Land Annuities. The admirers of the Minister 
for Agriculture’s practical ability are inclined to 
prophesy early de-rating. : 
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THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 
ISS MILLIE ORPEN of Hackney is at 
M present frowned on as a private mischief- 
maker; but she may soon be hailed as a 
public benefactor. The English Sunday, one of the 
most precious examples of the national genius for com- 
promise, is now not only threatened but doomed. It 
has been pitted against an overwhelming public feeling, 
and Parliament will be forced to do something that it 
intensely dislikes doing—that is, to change an old- 
established custom. The London County Council, as 
licensing authority for public entertainments in the 
Metropolis, has long occupied a position in respect of 
Sunday cinemas that is thoroughly irregular, and the 
recent judgment of the King’s Bench has made two 
things inevitable—a change of practice and a revision 
of the Sunday law. The L.C.C. is appealing against 
the judgment, but there is so little possibility of its 
reversal that we may safely assume that the legal issue 
is settled. 

As always in such cases the controversy is useful as a 
means of public education. The British people have 
been largely unaware of the amount and variety of the 
entertainments at present permitted, or winked at, and 
they are now learning, with a mixture of annoyance and 
diversion, the extent to which their conduct on the day 
of rest remains at the mercy of any authority which 
may choose to put in force the unrepealed Sunday laws 
of Charles II. and George III. Since the amending Act 
of 1871, it is true, no prosecution can be instituted 
under the Lord’s Day Observance Act of 1677 without 
the express approval of a magistrate or chief officer of 
a police district, and the sections of that Act forbidding 
Sunday trading have long been a dead letter. But it 
may be just as well to remind the freeborn Englishman 
that there are certain statutes of a much earlier time 
which are still the law of the land. Negligent members 
of the Church of England, for example, ought to be 
reminded that whenever they neglect the duty of 
attendance at divine service on Sunday they are 
violating a statute which stands in this year of grace 
as it stood in the seventeenth century. Such matters, 
of course, are farcical. In modern England nobody 
ever gives them a thought. But the King’s Bench and 
the common informer have taught us that it is other- 
wise when we come to the provisions of the Georgian 
Act by which the Sunday recreations of the English 
people continue to be restricted and penalised. 

The statute in question is 21 George III., cap. 
XLIX., ‘‘ an Act for preventing certain Abuses and 
Profanations on the Lord’s Day, called Sunday,’’ and 
the preamble states that it is directed against ‘* certain 
houses, rooms or places *’ in London and Westminster 
frequently open for entertainment ‘‘ upon the evening 
of the Lord’s Day,” and also against certain places at 
which Sunday evening debates had been held “ con- 
cerning divers tenets of Holy Scripture by persons 
unlearned and incompetent to explain the same, to the 
corruption of good morals, and to the great encourage- 
ment of irreligion and profaneness.’’ Therefore be it 
enacted, this wonderful preamble proceeds, that : 


Any house, room or other place which. shall be opened or 
used for public entertainment or amusement, or for 
publickly debating on any subject whztsoever, upon any 


part of the Lord’s Day, called Sunday, and to which 
persons shall be admitted by the payment of money or by 
tickets sold for money, shall be deemed a disorderly house 
or place; and the keeper of such house, room or place shall 
forfeit the sum of £200 for every day that such house, room 
or place shall be opened or used as aforesaid on the Lord’s 

Day, to such person as will sue for the same, and be 

otherwise punishable as the law directs in cases of dis- 

orderly houses. .. . 

As for the chairman at any public debate, he can be 
made to forfeit to the person suing £100 for each 
offence, while the man at the door who shall receive 
or collect money or tickets is liable to the forfeit of £50. 
Nor is this all. Indeed, the second paragraph of the 
Act is even more terrifying, for it declares that any house 
or place used for public entertainment or debate “ at 
the expense of any number of subscribers or contribu- 
tors’’ shall be deemed a house or place as aforesaid, 
while, worse still, 

Any person advertising or causing to be advertised any 
public entertainment or amusement or any public meeting 
for debating on any subject whatsoever on the Lord’s Day, 
to which persons are to be admitted by the payment of 
money or by tickets sold for money, or any person printing 
or publishing any such advertisement, shall respectively 
forfeit the sum of £50 for every such offence to any person 
who will sue for the same. 

So there it is. The Queen’s Hall and Albert Hall, 
Grotrian and Conway Hall, are disorderly houses, lying, 
like their officials and doorkeepers and every newspaper 
that advertises them, at the mercy of the common 
informer. 

Such is the law passed 150 years ago at the instiga- 
tion of the Right Rev. Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London, 
and now disinterred and turned to account by that 
enterprising young woman, Miss Millie Orpen. There 
is no need, of course, to say that in an affair of this 
dimension the common informer will not find it possible 
to get very far. It will doubtless be necessary for 
Miss Orpen to go on working for her living. But it is 
not improbable that the historian will have to record 
that her adventure counted as a modest aid to the 
High Court judgment in bringing about a revolutionary 
change in English society. 

It is obvious that the question has now been 
decisively, perhaps finally, raised, and that the problem 
of legislative change has become imperative. We may 
take it that the British people in general have done 
with Sabbatarianism, and that, as regards the great 
majority of them, the discussion of policy and methods 
of Sunday regulation will turn almost entirely upon 
practical matters of public amenity and convenience. 
At present, however, we have no means of knowing how 
strong the old sentiment in favour of Sunday 





observance continues to be outside the great cities, or 


to what extent the churchgoing portion of the popula- 
tion still clings to the notions of the nineteenth century 
or the seventeenth. There is some evidence already 
available that the organised religious bodies will not 
be content with a merely negative position. It is even 
possible that they may leave the militant Sabbatarian 
societies to engage in their forlorn hope without rein- 
forcements. We note, in this connection, one interest- 
ing sign. 
social-service wing of a great Methodist body, has 
made a movement of advance from the Free Church 


The Rev. Henry Carter, who directs the | 
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side. In a public statement which may or may not 
receive the approval of the Nonconformist world (the 
Church of England is not troubled by overmuch 
Sabbatarianism), Mr. Carter admits that the Act of 
1780 is utterly remote from the conditions of the 
present day and is not an enforceable statute. He 
assumes that it must be repealed, and he proposes a 
new Sunday Entertainments Bill containing such pro- 
visions as these—that there shall be no Sunday opening 
with commercial profit; that all performances shall 
be outside church hours; that employees shall be 
secured against a seven-day week, and that cinemas 
and other shows should be subject to a special Sunday 
censorship, in order that they may be kept within the 
sphere of moral “ uplift.”” As a voice of the 
modernised Nonconformist conscience this reformer 
deserves notice, but there are a few pretty obvious 
comments to be made on his four chief points. All 
existing conditions militate against a no-profit rule for 
Sunday entertainments. The Churches were beaten 
long since on the question of service hours. The wage- 
earners of England are not in danger of a seven-day 
week, and the idea of a special Sunday censorship is 
fantastic. Sunday programmes will be regular pro- 
grammes—although the B.B.C. may for some years to 
come uphold the tradition of special provender for the 
first day of the week. 

New legislation, then, is unavoidable. Sunday enter- 
tainments cannot be stopped; and although it is not 
improbable that such amusements as boxing and grey- 
hound racing, which here and there have been lucky in 
evading the law, may be curtailed, the irresistible 
demand for the moving picture has virtually made an 
end of the Act of 1780. When once that ridiculous 
measure is annulled, the road will be clear for a full 
advance towards a freer and rational Sunday—an 
advance which, in the course of a few years, should 
mean the final liberation of the British people from as 
dismal, irksome, and unnatural a prison as any civilised 
race has ever submitted itself to. And we do not see 
why the new Sunday should really be more irreligious 
than Bishop Porteus’s Sunday. It may be good for 
people to go to church on Sunday morning. But is it in 
truth wicked in the eyes of God Almighty for them to 
go to a concert or the pictures, or even a boxing match, 
on Sunday afternoon ? 


A TRADE BOARD FOR CATERING 


HATEVER may be the present conditions of 
employment as revealed in the inquiry just con- 


cluded into the proposal to apply the Trade 

Boards Acts to the catering trade, there is no dispute as 
to what they have been. They have been horrible. The 
writer discovered this when twenty years ago he was asked 
by a deputation of waiters from impeccable West End clubs 
to call attention in the press to their unsatisfactory rates 
. wages. He breathed in reply the word “ tips.” 
Guv’nor,” said one of the waiters, “ there’s a rule in 
our club against tips—and it’s the only blinking rule the 
members observe.”? The waiter doubtless exaggerated, but 
as the writer’s investigations showed, there was excuse for 
him. In the West End twenty years ago club waiters, for 
many hours of employment, received money wages of £1 


a week or less, food often poor and often deficient in amount, 
and a considerable Christmas box which they would hang on 
through months of ill-treatment in order to obtain. 

The writer extended his inquiries to other sections of 
catering workers. Waiters in hotels and restaurants loathed 
the ‘* Tronc ”’ system under which all tips were pooled and 
divided by the head waiter who had, or was said to have, 
an ‘* itching palm.”’ At any rate, his share of the pool was 
large, that of the rank and file very small. Those who 
‘* lived in ’? complained that food and accommodation were 
foul. The hours of hotel employees were the real scandal 
and lent point to Dan Leno’s impersonation of a waiter 
who had worn out his original feet and turned up his legs 
to make substitutes. Among hotel workers one hundred 
hours of duty in seven consecutive days were by no means 
uncommon ! 

Like all other women wage-earners twenty years ago, the 
tea-shop girls were underpaid. They murmured against 
poor food, long periods of standing, and subtractions for 
fines and breakages from exiguous earnings. Worst plight 
of all, one of sheer slavery, was that of barmen and 
barmaids. Remember that the pre-war ‘* pubs ”’ in London 
were in session for eighteen hours daily, and that the liquor 
trade was then by no means the gold mine which it has 
since become. Tragic drudges of the liquor trade who “ lived 
in”? might be at any time at the whim of the employer 
turned on to the streets homeless and penniless. 

At the inquiry which has just concluded employers did not 
deny the conditions of the past. One admitted that they 
had been ‘* extremely bad *’; another that present condi- 
tions were “‘ one hundred per cent. better.”” A third, in 
describing hotel employment as it used to be, went near 
to repeating the famous definition of sweating, “‘ long hours, 
low wages and insanitary conditions ’’ evolved by a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords fifty years ago. This third 
was a comic witness who went on to claim that early ill- 
treatment in hotels had so stimulated him that he was now 
a successful proprietor of cafés and restaurants. Advocatus 
diaboli! As quickly as possible the lawyers restored him 
to his place among the spectators. 

It is necessary to insist upon the history of the catering 
trade because a condition precedent to the establishment of 
a Trade Board is a decision by the Minister of Labour 
‘** that no adequate machinery exists for the effective regu- 
lation of wages throughout the trade.’? The Trade Unions 
submitted that in the catering trade there is no machinery 
for the regulation of anything. It is stated that less than 
five per cent. of workers in the trade belong to Trade Unions. 
This statement veils the truth. The truth is that the only 
Trade Unionists in the trade are the employees of the 
Co-operative Societies. Away from these Societies the cater- 
ing trade is the classic case of Trade Union helplessness and 
failure. In efforts to assist the catering workers the Unions 
for a generation have toiled like giants and poured out 
money like water; and toil and expenditure have been in 
vain. In a trade in which women are numerous, foreigners 
are numerous, small establishments are numerous, in which 
at certain seasons of the year thousands of workers move 
like a tidal wave to the seaside places or back again to the 
towns, in which casual employment and overwork are preva- 
lent and “ victimisation ” is prevalent; in which, because 
of the incalculability of tips and allowances and payments 
in kind, rates of wages can hardly be said to exist, there is a 
vicious complex of conditions which the ardour of the Unions 
has found it impossible to subdue. 

Does it follow that the catering workers are to-day ill 
remunerated? As part of the case for a Trade Board it is 
required not only ‘‘ that no adequate machinery exists for 
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the effective regulation of wages throughout the trade,”’ but 
also that regard should be had to “ the rates of wages pre- 
vailing in the trade or any part of the trade.’’ Now, for the 
reasons which have been given, the rates of wages prevail- 
ing in this trade are hard to determine. Employers tend to 
over-value, the Unions to under-value, tips and payments 
in kind. Even the elaborate and, of course, highly com- 
petent reports of the Ministry of Labour which were 
submitted to the public inquiry do not dispel uncertainty. 
Moreover—a serious defect—the figures of remuneration in 
these reports applying to some 70,000 employees, about a 
fifth of all engaged in the trade, are insufficiently related to 
hours of employment, and so cannot be measured against the 
figures of other trades. After much special research on the 
returns received in the course of their inquiry the statis- 
ticians of the Ministry were able to some extent to fill the 
gap in the reports with tables which show, inter alia, that, 
on the assumption that they are employed for 48 hours 
weekly, nearly 25,000 men (21 years and over) are earning 
less than 48s. (less than 1s. an hour) and 20,000 women 
(21 years and over) less than 28s. (less than 7d. an hour). 

Unfortunately, for the following among other reasons, 
these earnings are still not comparable with earnings else- 
where : 

1. The earnings are less than 48s. and 28s. 

2. In all trades under Trade Boards except a few, and 
generally for industrial purposes, women are deemed to 
be adult and receive adult wages at 18, not 21, years of 
age. 

8. The figures quoted (less than 48s. and 28s.) are rates 
of total remuneration, not rates of wages—that is to say, 
they include elements of meals, lodgings, tips and allow- 
ances, all of which are estimated mainly on the statements 
of employers. Clearly everything depends upon these 
statements. That some of them are fantastic is beyond 
question. Thus meals supplied to one-third of all the 
men and one-fifth of all the women in large hotels are 
rated at more than 20s. per week. Do the meals cost more 
than 20s.? Would the present recipients of these meals, 
if paid in cash, expend more than 20s. on mere food? The 
Co-operative establishments, which provide a particularly 
varied and abundant dietary to their catering staff, rate 
** all meals ” at from 7s. to 10s. weekly. Messrs. Lyons 
provide “ all meals ”’ at 7s. 6d. The great canteens of 
Messrs. Rowntree and Mr. Montague Burton quote 
similarly. A solicitor with a large practice in cases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act testified at the inquiry 
that in Agreements under the Act 15s. weekly is accepted 
generally as equivalent to the provision of board and 
lodging. There is no space to say more about the non- 
monetary elements in the remuneration of catering 
workers, except that in the case of public-houses and some 
hotels they include a payment in the form of beer. 
** Guinness is good for you ’’—but is it good for anyone to 
receive wages in such currency ? 


The outcome of the inquiry is uncertain. The Commis- 
sioner will report to the Minister, and she, after receiving his 
report, will or will not proceed to establish a Trade Board. 
If she decides to proceed there will be, as they say in 
Ireland, “‘ more throuble.’’ The “* Light Catering Branch ”’ 
of the catering trade is raising a fund of £12,000 to defend 
itself, and the brewers are mobilising their millions. Among 
other inns vitally concerned in the possible rumpus are the 
Inns of Court, to many members of which the long-drawn- 
out inquiry appropriately enough brought much-appre- 
ciated “‘ refreshers.”” These learned gentlemen allege that 
many technical faults exist in the draft Order submitted by 
the Minister, and the inquiry ended in a chorus of “ ultra 
vires’ and of intimations that the battle would be 
continued elsewhere. J. J. Matton. 


WHAT IS JAM? 


ONTIUS PILATE asked a far simpler question than 
Pp the one that stands above this sentence; there are 
sO Many answers. Jam, as the country housewife 
knows it, is compound of sound fruit, not over-ripe, with 
good preserving sugar. Vegetable marrow, swedes, turnips 
and other sound but dull vegetables are seldom admitted to 
the preserving pan; colouring matter is equally unpopular. 
The proportion of fruit to jam is high; in the case of plums 
it may rise as high as 80 per cent.; in the case of straw- 
berries to 70 per cent. Well-made jam from carefully 
selected fruit will last almost indefinitely—seven years or 
more in my own experience. 

A considerable industry is concerned with the home-made 
product ; we have nearly 300,000 acres of orchards in this 
country, without attempting to include the private gardens 
that yield good fruit and are the source of most home-made 
jam. The national bill for professional fruit-picking runs 
into seven figures, and the men, women and children 
employed on the pleasant task number more than a quarter 
of a million, while well over 50,000 people are in permanent 
employment in the orchards of the country. So although 
it plays but a small part in our lives, we cannot regard jam 
as an item of no account, nor be indifferent to the fashion 
in which the people who carry on the jam-making business 
elect to deal with their problems. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, in its praiseworthy passion 
for giving a National Mark to everything, lately turned its 
attention to jam, and approached the Food Manufacturers’ 
Federation with a suggestion that this particular produce 
should be glorified as meat and flour and malt and eggs and 
other articles have been during the past year or two. 
Unfortunately, the Federation did not see its way clear to 
adopt the Ministry’s suggestion, but it set up, and pro- 
claimed standards for ‘‘ First Quality ’? and ‘* Second 
Quality ’’ jams, and announced them to a confiding public 
in October last. We were assured by a good many people 
who cannot be regarded as authorities that ** First Quality ” 
jams would be what are vulgarly called ‘‘ the goods,” and 
the ‘‘ Second Quality’? jams would be things of an 
unblemished reputation. A glance at the official, but private 
and confidential, Memorandum issued by the Federation, 
and an inquiry into the conditions under which jam is made 
by the great majority of firms in this country, does much to 
dispel illusions, and to compel us to ask if all is working for 
the best in this branch of food production. 

** First Quality ’? jam, one learns, may be made with a 
very low content of fruit, nowhere need it reach 50 per cent. 
In the case of blackcurrant, the proportion may be as low 
as 80 per cent., and, in the case of redcurrant, green goose- 
berry and green or golden plum, as low as 85 per cent. 
** Second Quality ’’ jams need have no more than 20 per 
cent. of fruit in any case, while, without saying anything 
to the customer, who might be annoyed or upset by the 
revelation, it is permissible for the jam boiler to add citric, 
tartaric, or malic acid if he thinks he will, for the purpose of 
acidifying jams where the fruit won’t do the work, and any 
‘* permitted ”’ artificial colouring matter may be added to 
jam without declaration. It follows that when the housewife 
buys what are called “ First Quality ’? jams, they need 
never have a 50 per cent. content of the fruit named, and 
when she buys ‘ Second Quality ’? they are unlikely to 
have more than 20 per cent. Of what makes up the deficit 
we are left unaware. It may be quite harmless, like a root 
vegetable, but it will at least have no relation to the fruit 
that is named on the label. 

This would be bad, but worse remains behind. In Russia 
and in Holland it is possible to procure very cheap labour— 
in neither country can the picker hope to earn three farthings 
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a pound for his work, while in England he may demand, and 
receive, as much as a penny-halfpenny, and for the gather- 
ing of the small scarlet strawberry, twopence a pound at 
least. Since the wages of cultivation on the Continent are 
on the same scale as those of picking, it is possible to grow 
fruit very cheaply and to sell in this country at a price with 
which our growers cannot compete. There is a big trade in 
fruit between Holland and England, more than half the 
exports being strawberries and about 30 per cent. of them 
blackcurrants and plums. In all probability the output 
amounts to something between 15,000 tons and 20,000 tons 
during the season. Russia sends fruit in vast quantities, 
strawberry, raspberry and blackcurrant chiefly. France 
sends about 2,000 tons a year, and these supplies, which 
come through to us in July, August and September, do not 
arrive in the form of fresh fruit. They are sent over pulped, 
and for this purpose they must be pickled in chemicals and 
dispatched in tubs. On arrival it may be said that their 
odour does nothing to recall ‘‘ all Bucklersbury in simple 
time.”” 

The chemical content of the pulp, or most of it, is boiled 
away. It is permitted to leave a small percentage with the 
fruit, perhaps because it cannot be disposed of. Thus, 
cherries can be left with three parts in a thousand of sulphur 
dioxide, strawberries and raspberries two parts, other 
fruit 1.5 parts. But in the House of Commons last month 
(November 19th) Dr. Forgan stated that sulphur dioxide 
reduces the food value of jam almost to vanishing point, and 
that certain pulp jams are injurious to the digestive organs. 

There is no occasion to give more than a word here to the 
fresh fruit consignments from the Continent—6,000 tons of 
currants and strawberries come from France during the 
summer. 

Now, in order to judge how far the British public is being 
treated fairly, we may turn to the regulations of other 
countries. Canada says that any strawberry jam described 
as “ Pure ”? or ‘* Genuine ”? must contain not less than 
55 per cent. of strawberries. The “‘ First Quality ’? jam 
under the auspices of our Food Manufacturers’ Federation 
may contain as little as 42 per cent. Any other Canadian 
jam labelled ** Pure ” or ‘“‘ Genuine ”’ must contain not less 
than 50 per cent. of fruit. Here, the ‘* First Quality ” label 
may be applied to a 80 per cent. mixture. Any jam or 
marmalade that has fruit-juice, pectin, acids, colouring 
matter or preservatives, must state the nature of such 
addition on the label, and the words ‘“ Pure” or 
“ Genuine ’? must not be used—in Canada. A preserve there 
is defined as a sound product made by processing fruit with 
sugar or with invert sugar syrup. The proportions must be 
45 pounds of fruit with 55 pounds of sugar, or its equivalent 
in Invert sugar syrup. 

In the United States an endeavour is being made to limit 
jams and jellies to two classes, ‘‘ Pure ’’ and “ Imitation.” 
The 44-and-55 proportion of fruit and sugar is being sought, 
and it is said that a jam made from fresh fruit and pure 
sugar should be free from all traces of sulphur dioxide. 

In Germany, fruit residues are not permitted in jams or 
jellies, glucose is limited to 25 per cent, jellying materials 
that are not natural to fruits are forbidden ; so, too, is every 
kind of mineral matter. 

Before jam can be exported to America, a declaration of 
quality and content must be made, but the English house- 
wife is apparently not so well looked after. Although the 
Ministry of Health makes its regulations, and sees to it that 
they are not ignored, there would appear to be a kindly 
tendency to permit little errors of calculation to be explained 


away and promises of amendment to be accepted. Business 
is business. 


The declaration required before food or drug products can 
be sent into the United States is a fairly comprehensive one. 
There must be no added substances injurious to health, the 
place of growth and manufacture must be stated, the 
produce must bear no false marks or labels, may contain no 
added colouring matter and no preservative that is not 
declared. Above all, there must be nothing in the exported 
material that would be prohibited in the country of origin. 

Apparently it is only the English manufacturer who may 
add ‘* permitted ’? colouring matters and acids to jam 
without placing the fact on record, and may make up his 
fruit content with such ingredients as may seem most de- 
sirable from a strictly commercial point of view. If foreign 
pulp can masquerade as English jam when its poisons have 
been boiled away, and at present this is perfectly legal, 
English bush-fruit orchards will very presently be grubbed 
up. The chief objection to existing conditions and to the 
absence of a National Mark lies, of course, in the resultant 
tendency to extend the use of cheap foreign pulps—fruit 
gathered under conditions that may or may not bear investi- 
gation. In America, where all attempted control of business 
interests seems to be founded on long views and common 
sense, there is a fairly general opinion that if deception is 
practised by the trade, the housewife, whenever possible, 
will respond to it by making her own jam. Here, of course, 
the danger is less because the middleman and the retailer 
between them see to it that fresh fruit is kept well out of 
reach of all town-dwellers of limited means. But it is a little 
surprising to find that an association like that of the Food 
Manufacturers can be permitted to establish its own 
standards and offer such a mild and harmless description as 
** Second Quality ’’ to jam that may have as little as 20 per 
cent. fruit in it. If the “‘ First Quality ’’ can go as low as 
30 per cent. and the ‘* Second Quality ” need be no higher 
than 20 per cent., what could the third quality be, if any? 
And how shall genuine jam, that is, the product of English- 
grown fruit and good preserving sugar, be described? There 
should be some description of it, in the interests of those 
who like the genuine article. 

Turning to the larger issues, if the Food Manufacturers’ 
Federation deals in this fashion with jam, how does it deal 
with other products that the urban public is invited to 
buy? It would be interesting to make a further study of 
its memoranda, if there are any others. 8. L. B. 


SLEEP 


URING our infancy all the world is in a conspiracy 

D to persuade us to sleep. During the rest of our 
lives all the world is in a conspiracy to persuade 

us to wake up. There is probably a Marxian explanation of 
this extraordinary paradox. It is reasonable to suppose, 
at least, that Capitalism, not having as yet been able to 
turn the energies of infants into economically remunerative 
channels, and realising that infants merely by being awake 
were wasting the energies of their elders who might have 
been more profitably employed, decreed that the young 
should be stunned into sleep with doggerel about cradles 
in the tree-tops. The extremely young have for thousands 
of years protested. They have wept at the harshness of 
a despotic system that stunned them into sleep with music 
in order to release older people for other employments than 
attending to the needs of babies. They have rebelled in the 
small hours. They have howled in their innocence for a 
twenty-four hours day, till at last they fell asleep, not from 
obedience, but through exhaustion. Then, just as they 
had grown accustomed to somnolence, and come to regard 
it not only as a pleasure but as a virtue, Capitalism began 
to see in them fledgling wage-slaves and, instead of ‘‘ Sleep, 
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my pretty one ” and such gentle incitements to lethargy, 
invented a new kind of nonsense about the voices of slug- 
gards and busy bees and the morning bright with rosy 
light. It was important, according to the capitalists, that 
the child at an early age should acquire habits of industry, 
and, since there is no money in sleep, all the little Master 
Georges of the earth found to their consternation ruthless 
hands dragging them from their beds before it was yet light. 

Human nature is, fortunately, so adaptable that in the 
course of time nine children out of ten accept this induction 
into servitude as a law of their existence. They leap from 
their beds with as mechanical a regularity as if they were 
figures on a clock. They begin even to imagine that they 
enjoy being up, and sit down to an eight o’clock breakfast 
with faces as bright as a May morning. Little do they dream 
what fate is in store for them—that, under a pitiless 
economic system, they will one day be expected not merely 
to rise early but to set out every morning and incarcerate 
themselves for the day in one of those prisons called offices 
and factories. If they but knew, would they not join the 
small band of rebels who, even after infancy, heedless of 
the calls of their elders, wrap the bedclothes more closely 
round their shoulders when the hour for rising approaches ? 
Perhaps they would not, for it takes no small courage to 
defy authority. The child who lies in bed beyond the con- 
ventional time must be prepared to face vilification, mis- 
understanding, and even personal assault. He must be 
prepared to suffer for principle, for there is no real pleasure 
in lying in bed when the world that is up will not let you 
sleep. The child who lies in bed in the morning must have 
the courage to go on lying in bed while nurses drag the bed- 
clothes off him, while brothers and sisters and cousins 
squeeze cold water from sponges over his face and ears, while 
threats of no breakfast are hurled at his dreaming head. 
There is every temptation to get up, indeed. Cowardice 
whispers, “‘ Awake.’’ Appetite counsels, ‘‘ Rise.’’ Self- 
interest urges, ‘‘ Obey.’? Only the greatest resolution of 
spirit will enable a growing boy to resist this multiple 
pressure. St. Anthony was tempted severely, but I doubt 
if he was ever tempted so severely as the little sluggard 
whom everybody else is trying to entice out of his bed. If 
his will weakens even for an instant, he is almost certain to 
ery out, *‘ Oh, anything for a quiet life! ’’ and roll out of 
bed in search of his slippers. This is a tragedy that has hap- 
pened only too often at the outset of a promising career. 

It seemed to me lately that there were signs of a change 
in the common attitude to sleep—that science even was 
coming into a line with poetry in pronouncing sleep a good 
thing in itself. More than once in recent years I have read 
a speech by an eminent doctor in which he attacked the 
notion that everybody should get up at the same time, and 
pointed out the fact that, if some people lie in bed longer 
than others, it is not because they are lazy, but because 
they need to lie longer. Human beings are not machines, 
all of them needing exactly the same amount of sleep, food, 
fresh air and exercise. They differ both in energy and in 
the manner in which they expend their energy. One man 
will do as much work in two hours as another will do in six, 
but he is not lazier because he has worked fewer hours. In 
the same way we have no right to count it as a matter 
for moral reproach if one man sleeps a different number of 
hours from his neighbours. After all, consider what he is 
sacrificing. Most of us, during the happiest time of our 
lives, would, if it were possible, never go to sleep at all. Is 
it nothing to bring to an end those long conversations after 
midnight? Is it nothing to miss the first flush of dawn in 
June, when every bird and every flower are as if created 
afresh in the still air? I can assure the moralists that there 
is not an hour of the night or day that I have not often 


grudged to sleep. It is Nature, not I, that craves for these 
continual bouts of unconsciousness. Even to-day, how often 
am I last at a party! It is my host, and not I, who yawns 
first. Yet when, under the compulsion of Nature, I submit 
to the deceptive chains of sleep, I find myself so fast 
bound when half the world is breakfasting that it is impos- 
sible to escape. I am Nature’s prisoner. I would rather 
be reading poetry, or talking, or listening to talk, but 
Nature has me in her grip, and, so far as I can see, I am no 
more to be blamed than a man who has been wrongfully 
imprisoned by a tyrant. 

Until last Sunday I thought that the medical profession 
was coming round to my opinion on this point. On Sunday, 
however, I read a chilling article in a newspaper in which 
the author, a specialist, threw overboard all the results of 
modern research and, in the best reactionary vein, suggested 
that sleep may easily become injurious and that no man has 
a right to sleep as long as I, for instance, need to sleep. 
He looks on sleep, indeed, as a kind of drug, of which he 
would allow us only small quantities. He himself has reduced 
his hours of sleep from eight to six, and he declares that he 
feels all the better for this. His theory is that, if you 
restrict your sleep to four, five or six hours, your sleep will 
become more concentrated and deeper than if you go on 
sleeping for eight or nine. Hence, the man who sleeps only 
four hours gets as much real sleep as the man who sleeps 
eight. ‘* The secret is that sleep is like meat extract: 
it can be taken concentrated in a spoon or diluted in a cup, 
and its value to the system is exactly the same in either 
case.’ I wish I could be sure of this, for I should be 
delighted to be alive for twenty hours a day. But how can 
I reconcile this theory with the advice of a specialist (which 
1 never took) to lie in bed for thirteen hours a day? I pro- 
tested that even I could not sleep for thirteen hours, to 
which he replied that it mattered comparatively little 
whether I slept at all, and that the important thing was to 
lie down, whether asleep or awake. The writer in the Sunday 
paper, however, is like one of those people who tell you that 
the secret of long life is eating less, or drinking less, or 
smoking less. When the last Puritan has disappeared from 
the earth the man of science will take his place as a killjoy, 
and we shall be given all the same old advice but for 
different reasons. 

I confess that, with the New Year so close, I feel twinges 
of approaching Puritanism myself, and I am half inclined 
to give this short-sleep theory a trial. If I can get to bed 
early enough on New Year’s Eve I will come down for eight 
o’clock breakfast on New Year’s Day. Even the writer of 
the article does not pretend that I shall enjoy this. He does 
not promise that, if I rise early several mornings in succes- 
sion, I shall not feel ‘‘intolerably tired.’ ‘* Only a lengthy 
experiment,”’ he declares, ‘‘ brings to light the secret of 
short sleep.’? Well, at this distance, I am willing to under- 
take a lengthy experiment. I shall enjoy the novelty of it, 
and if I can keep it up through January and February, there 
ought to be little difficulty with the less dreadful months 
that succeed them. March may come in like a lion, but he 
will find me up and ready for him. I am conscious of 4 
pleasant glow of heroism at the prospect. By May I should 
have cut another hour out of the night, and should have 
become the familiar of the waking thrushes. Unhappily, 
I am one of those who do everything to excess, and I doubt 
if I shall be able to stop when I have reduced my sleep to 
four hours. I foresee that about October I shall be scarcely 
going to bed at all, and that I shall become a burden to 
polite hosts and hostesses who will be unable to get rid 
of me. I shall become a despot in the home, calling on 


everyone to get up as soon as the sun rises. For no human 
being believes that any other human being has a right to be 
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in bed when he himself is up. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I suspect that I shall become a general nuisance, 
and I have no doubt that, by the end of the year, my 
relations and friends will be praying for a return of the 
ancient somnolence. In fact, I wonder whether it is quite 
fair to other people to make the lengthy experiment. 
Perhaps not. In any case, I shall not make up my mind 
finally till eight o’clock on the morning of the First of 
January. w. %. 


INCIDENT OF CURZONIAN 
INDIA 


AN 
N encounter between the Morning Post and the 
A Government of India is not a thing we should 
expect to hear of. But it has taken place; 
and the occasion is one that sounds to-day like an echo of 
the old despotic Secretariat, a great institution of the India 
that has passed away. The Delhi correspondent of the 
Morning Post cabled to London a dispatch which certain 
authorities at New Delhi condemned as “ not helpful to the 
Round Table Conference,” and the correspondent in 
question, Mr. D. Madhava Rao, was informed that his 
press privileges would be cancelled. A Home Secretary in 
Lord Irwin’s Government, perhaps, could not feel par- 
ticularly at his ease in conveying a message of that kind. 
But I can tell the story of a similar affair, which, I think, 
ought not to be lost. 

Lord Curzon was leaving India. A sudden close had come 
to that resounding seven-years’ term which the historians 
will have to describe as marking the last stage of the 
older British India. It was November, 1905, and the 
Viceroy, with bitterness in his heart against Kitchener 
and the Balfour Cabinet, was bidding a magniloquent 
farewell to the country in a series of speeches delivered 
between Simla and Bombay. 

In the editorial room of the Statesman, Calcutta, I had a 
call from a man who had formerly been employed in the 
office as a proof-reader. He was a Eurasian—or, as we 
are now required to say, an Anglo-Indian. He offered me 
a paper with the simple remark that he thought I might 
like to have it. I saw that it was a galley proof, and a glance 
at the heading and the first paragraph told me it was 
something that any editor in India would jump at, for two 
reasons. First, it had reference to the origin of the scheme 
for the partition of Bengal—the last of Curzon’s 
administrative changes, the shoal upon which his work and 
repute in India were mainly wrecked; and, secondly, it 
was a document which many of us had heard quoted with 
gusto, by men coming down from Simla, as the most divert- 
ing example of the Viceroy’s way of castigating the public 
Services. 

I asked my caller what he was doing with the paper. 
He replied that he was giving it to me. It was of no value 
to him, and he was not selling it. So far as I know, I did 
hot reveal any excessive gratitude for the gift, but I said 
I was glad to have it. He left it with me. A moment later 
I was in the room of my colleague, the business manager, 
and he was reading the document with shouts of delight. 
We released it in the Statesman on the first Sunday of 1906. 
It was a brilliant success, but the repercussion of the little 
adventure was in some respects rather disconcerting for 
a week or so to my colleague and myself. 

The document, dated May, 1902, was a Note by Lord 
Curzon upon a proposed change in the vernacular language 
to be used in the law courts of a certain border district 


of Bengal. This was a trivial matter; but it had put the 
Viceroy on the track of certain activities in the Secretariat, 
and it gave him an excuse for boiling over in denunciation 
of Secretaries and Deputy-Secretaries who, as he put it, 
had been “ calmly carving about and rearranging provinces 
on paper, colouring and recolouring the map of India,” 
without a word of any kind being allowed to reach the 
Governor-General. Taking this as a text, Curzon set out 
upon a lecture on the Vice of Departmentalism, and I think 
we may take the Note which I then gave to the world as 
the classic modern utterance upon a great theme. Lord 
Zetland, in his Life of Curzon, refers to it merely in passing, 
as having been printed in full by Lovat Fraser in India 
under Curzon. Fraser, it is true, quoted some passages; 
but the Note has never been fully reproduced in 
England. Nor is there any reason why it should be, for it 


is detailed and repetitious. Here, however, are the central 
paragraphs : 


I really feel disposed to ask: Is there no such thing as a head 
of the Government, and what are Secretaries for but to keep him 
acquainted with the administration? Would it be considered 
credible, outside the Departments, that these really very important 
issues, affecting the constitution or dismemberment of provinces, 
should have been under discussion for more than a year, without 
the file ever being sent, or the subject even being mentioned to the 
Viceroy? They are all matters in which I take a great interest, in 
which I should be unfit to be the head of the Government if I did 
not take such an interest, and which I have frequently discussed 
with Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners. Meanwhile, 
the Departments, without a word to me, are also discussing it 
among themselves. Even the Finance Member had an opportunity 
of recording his opinion upon the manner in which India ought to 
be parcelled out; and finally at the end a cut-and-dried reply is 
submitted to the Viceroy as though his signature were a sort of 
obligatory but perfunctory postscript to the entire discussion. 

I do not suppose for one moment that this has been a conscious 
omission, or that there has been in anybody’s mind the faintest idea 
of conducting the discussion except according to the most orthodox 
methods. But that is just where my complaint comes in. People 
sometimes ask what Departmentalism is. To any such I give this 
case as an illustration. Departmentalism is not a moral delinquency. 
It is an intellectual hiatus—the complete absence of thought or 
apprehension of any thing outside the purely departmental aspects 
of the matter under discussion. For fourteen months it never 
occurred to a single human being in the Departments to 
mention the matter, or to suggest that it should be mentioned. 
Round and round, like the diurnal revolution of the earth, went the 
file, stately, solemn, sure, and slow ; and now, in due season, it has 
completed its orbit, and I am invited to register the concluding stage ! 
How can I bring home to those who are responsible, the gravity of 
the blunder or the absurdity of the situation ? 


The Note, needless to say, was copied throughout the 
Indian press and quoted gleefully in all the station clubs, 
No one has ever said that Lord Curzon failed to keep 
the gossip of the Services going. And meanwhile, in the 
Secretariat, official heads were being put together for the 
purpose of devising disciplinary measures for the editor 
who had been rash enough to disclose what the most 
autocratic of Viceroys had written about his subordinate, 
in Bengal. In due course I received a letter from Sir Herbert 
Risley, Secretary in the Home Department, informing me 
that as the document was obviously of a confidential 
character, it seemed to the Government of India that it 
could not have been communicated by any authorised 
person, and therefore they were constrained to regard its 
publication in the Statesman as a gross breach of journalistic 
propriety. What had I to say about it? I had, as a 
matter of fact, very little to say, for I was not prepared 
to relate the precise circumstances in which the Note had 
come into my hands. I assured the Government that we 
had not obtained it by improper means, and that, since 
the public questions with which it dealt were done with, 
publication at that date could not be anything but harmless. 
To this letter the Home Department did not reply; but a 
fortnight later it struck at the Statesman in a manner so 
unusual that it provoked a journalistic storm—indeed, 
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the most exhilarating encounter between the Government 
and the press that occurred during the years that I spent 
in India. 

The correspondence was printed without further warning 
in the Gazette of India, Sir Herbert Risley adding a 
memorandum embodying official orders of the kind that 
gave him, as I know, the keenest pleasure to draft and to 
defend. He repeated and amplified his charges against the 
Statesman, and affirmed that my explanation in no degree 
palliated my offence, for no one who was guided by “ the 
good sense and honourable forbearance which are traditional 
with journalists of standing ” could possibly have regarded 
Lord Curzon’s Note—from its style, tone, and substance— 
as other than confidential. The Government of India, he 
continued, “‘ inferred with some confidence that the general 
sense of the more influential journals in India... . 
condemns the breach of professional etiquette which 
Mr. Ratcliffe has permitted himself to commit”; but they 
felt bound to mark their own disapproval in some more 
conspicuous manner. Accordingly they directed that the 
Statesman should be cut off from all official news, 
communiqués, and advertisements; that its representatives 
should not be received or supplied in any public office; 
and that the ban should remain in force until those who 
were responsible for the journal should give an assurance that 
they fully recognised “‘ the impropriety of the indiscretion ” 
committed by their editor. 

The author of these comminatory orders was the most 
brilliant member of the Bengal Service in his day. As 
Sir George Trevelyan said long ago of all such, he was 
“* a dead hand at a Minute,” and he was never so completely 
in his element as when giving rein to his justly celebrated 
official style. As the principal draftsman of the Bengal 
partition and other Curzonian schemes, Herbert Risley had 
a grievance against the independent press, and here was 
an opportunity for a salutary piece of public correction. 
But, as the event proved, he was badly out in his reckoning. 
This heavy boycott of the most widely circulated daily in 
India aroused the whole press to protest. There were leading 
articles on the incident in every paper, English or vernacular. 
and, with two or three exceptions at most, they were 
downright in their ridicule and condemnation of the 
Government’s action. 

The sequel was amusing and thoroughly satisfactory. 
The new Viceroy, Lord Minto, was naturally annoyed that 
his Administration should begin with a dispute between the 
Executive and the press, and hence it is not surprising that 
his private secretary, Colonel Dunlop-Smith, should get 
quickly at it and a word be dropped to the effect that the 
Home Member of Council was ready to talk over the affair, 
That interview with Sir A. T. Arundel, who is living still in 
retirement, and his chief secretary, long since dead, remains 
in my memory as one of the most strenuous and entertaining 
encounters I have ever known. The Home Member was 
quiet and ironical, Risley was enraged, but keeping himself 
well in hand. They argued that no newspaper of standing in 
England would have published the Note. I retorted that 
there was not an editor in England who could have resisted 
it. Risley knew his position to be weak, because his 
action had provided a ludicrous illustration of the very 
Departmentalism defined by Lord Curzon. I, on the other 
hand, was all right because of the virtual unanimity of the 
press, and there was no need in the end to tender the apology 
that had been so impressively demanded. 


S. K. Ratcuirre, 


Correspondence 
THE CENSUS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. = 

Srr,—Fortunately, the circumstances and conditions of 
taking the census in Czechoslovakia on December 2nd are not 
in accordance with. what might be inferred from Mr. Torday’s 
letter in to-day’s New STATESMAN. 

The taking of a census is an important matter, especially 
in a country like Czechoslovakia where there are German, 
Hungarian and also Polish minorities, and the Czechoslovak 
authorities are to be congratulated for setting an example to 
other States in taking the matter seriously and in making 
every provision for a fair and accurate return. It js 
regrettable, therefore, that Mr. Torday has seen fit to mis- 
quote the Ordinance controlling the census-taking and the 
manner of compiling the statistics. He asserts that: 

No provision was made in it that, in the regions where minorities 
prevail, they [the enumerators] should be men speaking or under. 
standing the language of the minority, or that they should be 
acquainted with local conditions. . .. Of the officials appointed 
for Slovensko [Slovakia] practically none spoke the language of a 
minority. 

Actually it is laid down in the Decree governing the census 
that, as far as possible, the numerical allocation of 
enumerators corresponded in nationality with the percentage 
of each nationality in the district concerned. This may be 
exemplified by reference to the enumerators engaged in 
certain predominantly German districts : 


District. No. of Census Officials, 

German. Czechoslovak, 
As we 62 2 
Frydlant as sis 58 9 
Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad) : -- 100 12 
Mafianské Lazné (Marienbad) asi 52 3 
Loket (Elbogen) mu in 49 8 
Nejdek .. “< i oe i 45 5 
Plana... - et bu sil 49 5 
Rumburk - oe ae wa 28 6 
Sluknov.. -_ es ee os ST i 
Tachov .. ‘ita ere a sc 94 4 
Moravsky Beroun oe o- a 46 5 
Bruntal .. ae we 69 5 


In the same way the Hungarian population was adequately 
represented in predominantly Hungarian districts thus: 
No. of Census Officials. 
District. Hungarian. Czechoslovak. 
Dunaj. Streda (Dunasgerdahely) .. 65 34 
Komarno oe ne os oe 69 74 
Tornala .. “ Se ee ee 21 26 
It was further provided that the householder was respon- 
sible for the filling-in of the forms, except in certain specified 
country districts where the census enumerators were 
empowered to insert the information in the presence of the 
householder and any adult persons concerned. The reason 
for this is no ulterior motive, but is dictated by the fact that 
peasants, especially in Eastern Slovakia and in Sub-Carpa- 
thian Russia, can hardly read or write. Indeed, in the latter 
province 80 per cent. of the population were illiterate in 1918, 
and although, thanks to the Czechs, this number has been 
reduced, there are still many heads of families who can 
neither read nor write.—Yours, etc., 
‘* Nas Domov,”’ 
56 Bishop’s Park Road, S.W.16. 
December 13th. 


A BREACH OF THE TREATY 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Those of us—I suppose about two in a thousand— 
who are at all familiar with the Treaty of Versailles, may 
smile at the naive way in which a correspondent in your last 
issue asks, with reference to the activities of two German 
officers in China, ‘“‘ Why are these breaches of the Treaty 
permitted? ”’ 

They are permitted, I imagine, because the disregard of 
the Peace of Versailles, already shown in the early evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr and the compromises of the Reparation 
schemes, has been the sine qua non of the peace of Europe. 

It was a treaty made to be broken; which ensured one 
thing only—that the industrial centre of Europe should be 
paralysed for a time and that Germany should either cease to 
be a nation or that she should attempt to arm, as now, 4S 
soon as she humanly could do so. Defeated France was told 
in 1815 how much she had to pay. Defeated Germany was 
told in 1918 only that she must pay as much. as could be 
wrung from her. France in 1815 was to be occupied in 


GERALD DRUCE. 


certain specified districts for not more than a certain definite 
time. Germany did not know how much was to be occupied 
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but only that by pate could not be for less than a 
ertain (longer) period. 

— conan would do well to recollect the words of 
Mr. Keynes: ‘‘ Each guarantee that was taken, by increasing 
;ritation and thus the probability of a subsequent revanche 
hy Germany, made necessary yet further provisions to crush. 
Thus as soon as this (Clemenceau’s) view of the world is 
adopted, a demand for a Carthaginian Peace is inevitable, to 
the full extent of the monetary power to impose it.” 

Sir, delenda est Carthago. The Treaty of Versailles must 
be revised, or it ane well in a year or two hasten the twilight 

f European civilisation. ne 

a 1918 England abandoned the position of “* keeper- 
wheel? in the diplomatic machine and the American sub- 
stitute was powerless to compensate its irregularities. 

The mob which forced on such a peace must not complain 
of the economic disasters which it entailed, and displays equal 
recklessness in clamouring for a continuance of a narrow, 
nationalist, protectionist policy, which can only have simiiar 
consequences. er 

Lord Rothermere, though guilty of the unconstitutional 
suggestion that the list of a new Tory ministry should be 
scrutinised by a man of intelligence, has at least shown a 
historical sense in this one connection. 

Unless there be more recognition of the grand old nine- 
teenth-century principle that the interest of one nation is the 
interest of all, the League of Nations will be but a poor farce 
heside the Concert of Europe.—Yours, etc., 

Crowham Manor, Battle. 


Les.tic BIsHop. 
December 13th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Referring to Mr. Dale’s complaint in your issue of 
December 13th about German military advisers in China and 
Bolivia. When the peacemakers at Versailles forbade 
German officers to train foreign armies, they forgot to extend 
the prohibition to citizens of Danzig, who by Article 105 of 
the Treaty may be any German nationals ordinarily resident 
in the territory of the Free City. Probably the advisers 
about whom Mr. Dale speaks have taken the precaution of 
becoming Danzigers, for otherwise one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers would have made an official protest at 
Berlin. Incidentally, the Treaty of Versailles placed the 
citizens of Danzig under the special protection of the League, 
which is thus in a somewhat invidious position in view of 
Article 8 which pledges the members of the League to reduce 
their armaments.—Yours, etc., 


109 Lonsdale Road, S.W.13. A. G. Lias. 
THE MOSLEY MANIFESTO 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN, 

Sir,—Is your suggestive article within the mark in 
describing as ‘‘ ridiculous ’’ the claim that the agriculturist 
can be ‘‘ guaranteed a stable and economic price for his 
products ’’ whilst ‘‘ the consumer at the same time is to be 
guaranteed that prices shall not rise.’””, Upon turning up my 
copy of the manifesto cut from the Times of December 8th I 
see it says: ‘* The organisation of the production, processing, 
and orderly marketing of agricultural produce behind the 
shelter of the Import Control Board should be sufficient to 
achieve both these purposes without permanent charge upon 
the Exchequer.”? Is not that, Mr. Editor, the common-sense 
answer to your own query as to the ‘‘ how ’’ of the achieve- 
ment? Orderly marketing, born of considered, courageous, 
and resolute organisation, will do for agriculture and the 
consumer what neither Free Trade nor Protection can do. 
My conviction as to this is in part the outgrowth of an 
embracive experience in retail trade. 

And one is not at all sure of the appropriateness of your 
laugh at the manifesto for declaring that “ we should aim at 
building within the Commonwealth a civilisation high enough 
to absorb the production of modern machinery, which for the 
purpose must be largely insulated from wrecking forces in 
the rest of the world.”’ (Italics mine.) Whatever Mr. Amery 
may do with his hat I take that declaration to be a straight 
challenge to raise the Empire standard of life to the level of 
“mpire possible production. One does not see that a tariff 
wall would be necessary to such a demonstration of real 
Empire rationalisation. If, however, the tariff were necessary 
«S an instrument in the job of doubling or trebling production 
and consumption within the wall, is it not obvious that the 
wall would promptly become obsolete as soon as the rest of 
the world saw for the first time in its history an empire 
rationally handling its resources? I am afraid that the 
Amery hat and the Amery courage will not be available for 
4 job big enough, inspiring enough, and, maybe, frightening 
enough, for a War Cabinet. 

It is the kind of salvatio 


: n the Empire needs; is it the 
salvation the Empire wants? 


The simple fact that the expenditure of an extra five 
shillings per week per head of the population of Britain would 
mean an extra six hundred millions of trade per annum is 
a pointer towards Empire possibilities. On the side of 
economic achievement will Russia make us rub our eyes in 
amazement in ten years’ time?—Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead. J. Hawkes. 


[We believe that great improvements might be effected by 
the proposals for better agricultural organisation which our 
correspondent refers to. But we are incredulous of their 
resulting at the same time in the world of to-day in (a) no 
rise of price to the consumer; (b) a good price for the farmer; 
(c) a bettering—or at least no worsening—of the conditions of 
the agricultural labourer (this, though not specifically men- 
tioned, we take to be implicit in the manifesto); (d) no 
permanent charge on the Exchequer. (Note the saving grace 
of the word ‘‘ permanent ”’!) ea 

As regards the second point, Mr. Hawkes has italicised the 
wrong words. We have no quarrel with the aim of raising 
the standard of civilisation in the Commonwealth. Our 
criticism—and Mr. Amery’s hat-lifting—obviously applied to 
the idea of the Commonwealth “‘ insulated from wrecking 
forces in the rest of the world.’’—Epb., N.S.] 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Your issue of December 6th contained an article by 
“S. L. B.”’ eulogising the ‘‘ introduction of the co-operative 
spirit into British farming ’’ by the proposed Marketing Bill. 
But (vide the text of the Bill and the Daily Herald of 
December 12th) it is unfortunately by no means so sure that 
this is the case. Surely the co-operative spirit means far 
more than merely ‘‘ the advantages of bulk sale and pur- 
chase ’’ which will render any organisation acceptable to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Co-operation is a far stronger force 
among English agriculturists than is frequently recognised. 
Is it worth while to deal it such a blow for the sake of the 
doubtful pacification of interests already openly hostile? 

17 Seymour Road, Yours, etc., 

East Molesey, Surrey. Heten M. Keynes. 
December 15th. 


LABOUR AND THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMAN. 


Sir,—During the last few days the country has learnt that 
the Government proposes, with the assent of the Liberals, to 
pass a measure instituting the Alternative Vote. A fort- 
night, even a week, ago there can have been few members 
of the Labour Party who would have expected this 
decision. It may be, as is suggested, the price of an extension 
of Liberal support in the present Parliament. Of the desir- 
ability of that aspect of the proposal the Government is best 
able to judge. But it ought to be recognised that, although 
this is a measure which must have the most far-reaching 
effects upon the future of the Labour cause, no mention was 
made of it in Labour and the Nation, nor (so far as I know) 
has it ever been seriously considered by the annual Labour 
Conference. Its abstract justice cannot be argued here; there 
is a good deal to be said on both sides. But I see that it is 
suggested that it will be to the advantage of the Labour 
Party at elections. May I point out that this depends upon 
the view taken of Labour policy? If Labour is to be merely 
the left wing of the Liberal Party a majority of Liberal voters 
will no doubt give their second preferences to Labour rather 
than risk the return of a Tariff Reformer. But Tariff Reform 
will not always be a major issue. Moreover, if Labour is to 
mean Socialism, the Alternative Vote must surely injure us, 
for Conservatives will under any circumstances prefer a 
Liberal, and Liberals a Conservative, to a Socialist. The 
Socialist policy, on the other hand, has always been not to 
perpetuate three parties, but to force both the older parties 
into the same anti-Socialist camp to which. they properly 
belong. Again, once the Alternative Vote is instituted, a 
vicious circle will be set up: Labour, largely dependent upon 
Liberal votes, will become less and less Socialist. As one who 
believes that genuine Socialism would benefit all classes in 
the community save a small minority of profiteers, I suggest 
that, if there is still time, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
should consider very seriously whether this measure may not 
be certainly destroying the future prospects of Socialism in 
return for the unproved possibility of a temporary advantage 
while Food Taxes remain a major issue.—Yours, etc., 


Greenways, GopFrEY ELTon 
“"— om. (Labour Candidate for Thornbury). 
xford. 


December 15th. 
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THE LACK OF PURCHASING POWER 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 


S1r,—May I make one more attempt briefly to relate under- 
consumption and its concomitant unemployment to the 
monetary factor, so as to make my position clear to 
Mr. Biddulph and his supporters? vale ; 

When industry is functioning normally it is directed, 
partly, te producing consumable goods for current consump- 
tion, partly to enlarging the amount of non-consumable 
(capital) goods. The consumable goods are produced in order 
to be bought by the part of the income which is spent, the 
non-consumable by the part that is saved. fntelligent 
anticipation, expressed by ‘“‘ orders,’’ directs industry into 
these two paths, determining the amount and the proportion 
of productive power that goes to each. If, however, the dis- 
tribution of income in normal times be such as to over- 
stimulate the production of non-consumables, that excess will 
affect the supply and use of money at two points. First, 
there will be a “ lag ” of investment; i.e. of the purchase of 
capital goods by the money savings, temporarily placed in 
deposit accounts. This “lag” will be accompanied by a 
cessation of further orders. These savings may lie idle or be 
utilised for speculation in the share market or for other 
short loans. This stoppage of investment and falling off of 
orders will cause falling prices and unemployment in the 
basic industries, spreading thence (through shrinkage in 
wages and other spending power) to other industries. No 
considerable amount of actual “ glut”? or ‘ over-produc- 
tion ’’ is needed for this result. The recognition by business 
men that excessive productive power exists will suffice to 
bring a drop in prices and some stoppage. 

If this hitch had not occurred, and ‘“‘ savings ’’ had been 
invested without delay, an increase of bank credits would 
have been needed to furnish running expenses for the 
enlarged volume of productive plant. This credit would have 
been employed in buying raw materials and the food, etc., 
constituting the real wages of the extra workers taken on to 
operate the increased plant. But when the “‘ lag ”’ of invest- 
ment takes place, not only will this additional bank credit 
not be forthcoming, but the fall of prices due tc this “ lag ”’ 
will cause banks to call in much. of their outstanding credit. 
By common agreement, it is this action of the banks that 
forces sales of goods which precipitate the general fall of 
prices and cause a general trade depression.—Yours, etc., 

December 15th. J. A. Hopson. 





To the Editor of THE New StTaTEsSMAN. 


Sm,—In his letter in your issue of December 13th 
Mr. Geoffrey Biddulph. speaks of “‘. . . enough money avail- 
able for market requirements (not to buy up everything that 
may be offered for sale).’’ 

It would be interesting to learn wherein lies the difference. 
The ‘‘ market requirements ”’ of all the producers of whom I 
have any knowledge are just this: that consumers, in the 
aggregate, should possess, in their pockets and banking 
accounts, sufficient money to purchase all the ultimate goods 
and services offered for sale at prices including all costs and 
at least sufficient profit to induce further production. 

When it is realised that if consumers cannot buy goods 
offered for sale, those goods must either be wasted or exported 
competitively, and that in the latter event the effort to do so 
is surely precipitating the next war, it must, I think, be 
admitted that any monetary policy or monetary system 
which fails to provide purchasing-power on this scale flouts, 


rather than reflects, the physical realities of the industrial 
situation.—Yours, etc., 


** Oakdene,’”’ Mundesley. 


A. W. CoLemMan. 
December 15th. 


QUEEN ANNE IS NOT DEAD 
To the Editor of THE New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—The letters which have appeared recently in THE 
New STATESMAN under the title “‘ Queen Anne is Not Dead ”’ 
provide an opportunity to ventilate a grievance of mine. 
The one important art which is consistently ignored in your 
columns is architecture; and yet architecture to-day requires, 
perhaps more urgently than any other art, the support and 
criticism of intelligent laymen. The eighteenth century 
developed an admirable tradition of urban architecture, 
wholly suited to the temper of the times, maintained by the 
culture and the wealth of the governing class. Its architec- 
ture may have been founded in snobbery, but at least it was 
an educated snobbery. Industrialism, which gradually 
destroyed the power of the landed aristocracy, produced a 
deluge of new problems and new materials. The beautiful 
tradition of Queen Anne was not flexible enough to solve the 


industrial problems, nor ornate enough to satisfy the private 
ambitions of the new patrons. From the muddle and 
bewilderment which ensued there is beginning to emerge 
what one can only call a “ new” style in architecture— 
beneath all the commercialism and _ fashion-tickling of 
‘modern ” architecture there is an obscure but vital 
renascence of our difficult art. I cannot expand the point 
here, but you, Sir, will have noticed on the Continent, and 
even in our own country, work of real significance, worthy of 
notice—if only in the weeks when your art critic, for lack of 
material, is padding his column with anecdotes of nineteenth- 
century painters. —_ j 

Free criticism of contemporary buildings is strangled on 
the one hand by the rigid professionalism of the R.I.B.A. and 
on the other by the commercialism of the architectural press, 
‘* We architects must stick together ”’ might be the motto of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and in many 
respects a very fine motto, too. But it stifles outspoken 
criticism. It has produced in the profession a most un- 
healthy repression of feeling—in public. In private they are 
apt to adopt another tone. ‘ It is the social duty of a 
specialist, such as an architect, to educate his fellow citizens 
in his particular job. With a few exceptions the architectural 
profession have evaded this obligation. Capable and sincere 
architects must write for the press as freely and as frankly 
as doctors (“‘ Lens,’’ e.g.). The technical press is completely 
impotent, for it is tied, hand and foot, by advertisements, by 
fear of libel, and by the necessity for maintaining circulation 
in what is, in the main, a squeamish and commercialised pro- 
fession. It has its uses—to spread news, to publish plans 
and photographs and technical articles (generally puffs, or at 
least immunised for the sake of the advertisement manager). 
It cannot, even if it wished, provide the vigorous criticism 
which is necessary. 

It is only such papers as THE New StatTesMAN which can 
publish candid reviews of modern building and which can 
educate and consolidate public opinion. E.g., it is to press 
criticism that modern painting owes the recognition and 
support it has obtained from the public. There is a growing 
body of opinion dissatisfied with chaotic towns and degraded 
architecture. THe New SraresMAN has always encouraged 
good work and degounced shams, and I hope it will extend 


its courageous policy to the examination of contemporary 
architecture.—Yours, etc., 


December 14th. An Earnest STUDENT. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
To the Editor of THE New StatTesMan. 


Sir—I regret that in his review of The Birth of Western 
Painting Mr. Maclagan should exaggerate my complaint 
about certain activities of the British School of Athens into 
a censure of the whole institution. No one is more sensible 
than I of the value and hospitality of the School to English 
travellers and residents. And I should like to acknowledge 
here how much I myself have benefited in the past from its 
excellent library on Ancient, Byzantine, Turkish and Modern 
Greece. But if those responsible for its direction continue to 
persist, on their own admission, in excavating classical sites 
where there can be no possibility of discovering new works of 
art, it is surely reasonable to deplore that money should be 
thus wasted, while the Byzantine paintings of Greece, of 
which the School is officially cognisant, and without whose 
further study the history of European art can never be com- 
pleted, are deliberately permitted to rot away. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Maclagan says, the British School has no archeological 
concession at Mistra. But in view of the “ incidents ’’ which 
attended the original survey of that town by savants of 
another nationality, I do not think it would find difficulty in 
obtaining one if it so wished. The Greek Government is 
composed neither of Anglophobes nor Attic pedants. 

Savernake Lodge, Yours, etc., 


Marlborough. Rosert Byron. 
December 16th. 


G.B.S. AND THE YOUNG 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Richard Sunne, in your issue of December 13th, 
opened his article on The Apple Cart with the usual nag at 
the younger generation, objecting (on only rumour’s 
evidence) that those under twenty-three no longer regard the 
publication of a work by Shaw as an “event ”’; and he 


further implied that there is an active “‘ revolt ’’ against him. 
Perhaps these two points are clearer than rumour: 

1. Shaw is ex professo an educator (Richard Sunne calls 
him a publicist), and constructs an audience of snobs, 
fools and intelligent women who need a guide. The fact that 
he constructs such. an audience contributes to his value as an 
educator, not of those he pretends to educate, but of those he 
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actually educates, i.e. the young. The copies of his works 
in any school library are evidence enough of the extent to 
which he is read at least by schoolboys. 

2. An educator’s success is measured by the speed and 
completeness with which he makes himself unnecessary with- 
out having been wasted. Richard Sunne, in fact, chooses the 
wrong age. By nineteen, perhaps, a boy should intellectually 
and emotionally (St. Joan always excepted) have outgrown 
Shaw. After that age it is dangerous to regard politics as 
easy. This, however, should prevent nobody’s recurring 
return to him as a writer of excellent prose.—Yours, etc., 

Repton, Derby. Humpury House. 


Miscellany 
CHRISTMAS ILLUMINATIONS 


(With apologies to T. S. Eliot, Laura Riding and certain 
Imagists.) 

HAVE noticed 

if That in the poetry of T. S. Eliot 
The chief animal symbol is a monkey, 

Though obscure, 
Because it sometimes looks like a bone. 
And I have further noticed 
That in the poetry of Laura Riding 
The chief animal symbol is a spider,— 
Or a woman. 
(Though the word spider occurs more than twenty times in 

four pages.) 
But in the poetry of Edith Sitwell 
Which speedeth her well 
It is a unicorn 
And royally born. 
0, my children, why have ye piped unto me! 
And I have further noticed 
That in my own poetry 
It is a wolf— 
A very vicious, complex and contradictory beast,— 
Though it is sometimes a lion. 
Which is a pity. 
Because nobody to-day loves lions. 
I have noticed, Oh I have noticed ! 
Because I have noticed I have noticed 
That I have noticed. 


Spots, dots, 

Five of them. .... 

The lion and the unicorn were fighting for the crown, 

The lion chased the unicorn all round the town. 

Some gave them green grass and some gave them brown, 

Some gave them apple-sauce and—knocked the lion down. 

Which wasn’t fair. 

Though somebody spoke about it. 

And a voice came out of a cloud, crying, 

“ The unicorn was originally a starved rhinoceros 

Which ran about wildly 

To make itself thin.” 

But I have noticed that royalty often springs from vulgar 
origins. 

0, my children, why have ye piped unto me ! 

The infant mortality for the year nineteen-thirty is the 
lowest on record 

Because 

Because so few were born. 

The lion and the unicorn were fighting for the crown, 

Someone beat a cooking-pot and knocked the lion down. 

Which was the end of that chapter. 

And a great darkness came over the face of the land 

And covered the tail of the unicorn. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 


A NOTE ON JOHN GALT 
Q*: afternoon in February, 1826, Sir Walter Scott 


came back from Court to his lonely house in 

Castle Street, dined, and at once sat down at his 
desk to forget in labour that he was a ruined man. He 
corrected proofs of Woodstock till his eyes ached, and when 
that was finished he wrote sheet after sheet of bad but 
high-spirited economics for a pamphlet in defence of the 
Scotch banks against certain legislative action promoted 
by the Treasury—which, considering the scandalous way 
in which the Scotch banks were treating him at the moment, 
was a triumph of patriotic Quixotism. Having finished 
his day’s tale of work he turned for relief to a novel—a new 
one that had just come from William Blackwood and which 
he had already heard well spoken of in Edinburgh. It was 
called The Omen—quite a little book compared with a 
Waverley novel, but, like a Waverley novel, it bore no 
name on the title-page. It interested Sir Walter so much 
that, for the first time that evening, he really did forget 
his distresses. His literary judgment was apt to be erratic, 
but in one department it was, as things went in his day, 
wellnigh infallible. He knew a good novel when he saw it. 
He at once inscribed his judgment of The Omen in his 
Journal. ‘‘ Very well written, deep and powerful language.” 
The author’s anonymity did not trouble, but rather gratified 
him. He waved aside (very properly) the popular opinion 
that attributed the book to Christopher North. “It is 
passed for Wilson’s, but Wilson has more of the falsetto of 
assumed sentiment, less of the depth of gloomy and powerful 
feeling.” Sir Walter himself had no doubts. “ Aut 
Erasmus aut Diabolus. It is Lockhart or I am strangely 
deceived.” 

Three months later, though he must have known by then 
that Lockhart was not the author, Scott’s opinion of The 
Omen was still high—so high that at the request of Blackwood 
he actually consented to review it for the detested “‘ Maga.” 
He refers to his review as “‘a few trifling memoranda,” 
a modest description that is on the whole just, for he says 
very little about the book, though a good deal about dreams 
and omens. Blackwood paid him £10, which he pocketed 
with a heavy heart. It revolted him to take money from 
a man and a periodical that he heartily disliked. “‘ Time 
was I would not have taken these small tithes of mint and 
cummin,” he wrote in the Journal, “ but scornful dogs 
will eat dirty puddings, and I, with many dependent on 
me, must do the best I can with my time—God help me!” 

The interest of this incident in the literary history of 
John Galt is that it illustrates as well as anything the 
fatality that even to this day has kept that gifted man out 
of the full recognition of his genius. He has always been 
praised but never praised enough. Something has always 
happened to prevent his reputation from gathering momen- 
tum. Scott, for example, was familiar with his previous 
work and admired it immensely. When Annals of the Parish 
appeared he wrote to Joanna Baillie that she simply must 
read it, and how odd it was that Mr. Galt, who had written 
“the worst tragedies ever seen,” should write so excellent 
anovel. The Entail raised his opinion of Galt even higher. 
Like Byron, he read that marvellous tale three times. Had 
he guessed that The Omen was from the same hand, he 
would, in all probability, have used the opportunity offered 
by Blackwood to utter a heartening eulogy of Galt’s work 
generally. Although Galt had made it his rule not to let 
his name appear on the title-pages of his novels, he had 
never hitherto made any secret of his authorship; but in 
the case of The Omen he did make a secret of it, and so 
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effectually that until the publication of his autobiography 
seven years later, nobody had any inkling of the truth. 
He gives no reason for this sudden humour for strict 
anonymity. There was probably timidity, perhaps even a 
little simple vanity in it. After the striking success of 
The Entail he had been foolish enough to pit himself against 
Scott as a purveyor of historical romance, which, inasmuch 
as he had worked out a philosophy of romantic fiction, he 
helieved he could develop in a manner undreamed of by the 
unphilosophie author of Waverley. The experiment, which 
he carried out in Ringhan Gilhaize and two equally unreadable 
suecessors, had been a dismal failure; but Galt was still 
confident. His literary work was interrupted by his first 
visit to Canada on important government business, but 
immediately on his return he made yet another essay in 
romance. That was The Omen. It may well be that he 
believed the one thing needful for a fair judgment of its 
merits was that it should not be known as his work. But, 
in spite of Scott’s praise, its success was only middling. 
Galt bowed to the public verdict and retired from the lists 
of romance, but he never changed his private opinion about 
the relative merit of his various works. To the end of 
his days he used to ponder in melancholy perplexity over 
the drepoxadia of a generation that could prefer such 
tame trifles as The Provost and The Ayrshire Legatees to such 
sublime imaginative compositions as Ringhan Gilhaize and 
The Omen. 

The last reference to Galt in Scott’s Journal is one that 
I commend to the notice of the facile Imperialist of to-day, 
Let him read it ‘‘ and with a blush retire.” In 1826 Galt 
returned to Canada as agent of the Canada Company, 
and in less than three years he performed prodigies of 
enterprise that entitle him to be regarded as the Father of 
the Eldest Dominion. But as the comfortable stay-at- 
homes who formed the Canada Company did not find the 
dividends coming in fast enough, they showed their Imperial 
spirit by dismissing their agent and cheating him of his 
money. Galt came back to England to be flung into the 
King’s Bench Prison at the suit of a wretched pedagogue 
because he was unable to pay his son’s school fees. In 
prison he took up his pen again and wrote a novel of 
Canadian adventure, Lawrie Todd, or The Settlers in the 
Woods. Scott, when he read it, shook his head sadly. 
Galt, with his marvellous power of scenic description, 
should have produced something far ahead of Fenimore 
Cooper, but Lawrie Todd was far behind. Yet what could 
a man do in the King’s Bench prison? “ Necessity is no 
whetter of genius,” wrote Sir Walter, speaking from ex- 
perience, “‘ though it is said to be the mother of invention.” 
Kor two years Galt struggled along gallantly as a literary 
hack while planning new and ambitious schemes of American 
land settlement. A paralytic seizure in 1832 put an end 
to his hopes. He lingered on until 1839, when he died at 
Greenock, the most “ devilishly unappreciated” great man 
of his own or any generation. As a rule, posterity does 
something to redress the balance of injustice, but John 
Galt is still waiting for his due alike as Empire builder 
and man of letters. DonaLp CARSWELL. 


THE FILM SOCIETY 


r \HE programme given by the Film Society last Sunday 

at the Tivoli was pleasantly varied. One could sit 

back in one’s seat, with more comfort than in a 
theatre, and lazily watch a silhouette play by Lotte 
Reininger or a demonstration of Professor Pavlov’s experi- 
ments with animals and children. One of these films was 
introduced by a sentence of Oscar Wilde’s : “* The mysteries 


of life are in the seen and not the unseen.’’ Hence the 
large and comfortable audience which attends the perfor- 
mances of the Film Society watching, not too attentively, 
the never-too-deep mysteries spread out in flickering grey 
and white. Lotte Reininger’s silhouettes were delightful 
(Mozart’s music helped); they compare well with 
marionettes, and can even give occasional more delicate 
effects, though their scope is smaller. The record of Pavlov’s 
experiments was interesting, and would make a good intro- 
duction to a series of evening lectures; it explained the 
working of a “* conditioned reflex ’’ and nothing more. A 
short ‘* talkie ’’ of music-hall singers shown backwards was 
meant to amuse, but the novelty of seeing figures upside- 
down whose mouths opened a second or so before they spoke 
was not excessive. However, someone laughed. 

The second half of the programme contained a film which 
I had looked forward to seeing, and which, with reserva- 
tions, I enjoyed. Mr. Walter Ruttmann’s World Melody 
is an impressionist album of snapshots round the world. It 
begins with the liner Resolute leaving Hamburg and ends 
with its return to dock. Most of the pictures in between 
have nothing to do with the liner or the passengers on 
board, in fact one sees only the pumping steel arms in the 
engine-room, the wake of the boat and the floating gulls, 
but the scenes on land give admirably the hazy jumbled 
impression of travel. Mr. Ruttmann’s method will be 
familiar to those who saw his previous film Berlin, which 
showed an average day in a large city. World Melody 
attempts more, since there is no conceivable scene of human 
activity which might not have found a place in it. The 
construction is very loose, and the contrast more violent. 
Scenes in England, Italy, America, Siam, Japan follow 
one another with bewildering rapidity. A policeman stands 
calmly in the middle of a violent criss-cross of traffic, beckon- 
ing and warning; a munching camel pads along in the 
shadows of palm trees ; the crowds jostle in an Indian bazaar 
—a few seconds, perhaps, for each. The transition is made 
easy by a continuous rhythm, or even a visual pattern, 
running through them. One gets scenes of dancing, eating, 
sport, religion, work and domestic life grouped roughly in 
this way. Mr. Ruttmann has chosen a remarkable variety 
of scene, and he has put it together skilfully. World 
Melody (a better title should be found) has an individual 
style and a definite rhythmic composition which make it 
really worth seeing. It is a genuine ‘* moving picture,” 
a series of moving pictures which tell their own story and do 
not merely illustrate one. Mr. Ruttmann tries to do far too 
much, but he has at least discovered a way of doing 
something. G. W. 8. 


TWO TROD TOGETHER 


r \WO trod together beech-wood paths. 
** Look, our two forms ! ’’ one cried ; 
And on a bank’s secluded slope 
Two forms were plain descried. 


The close-pressed leaves were dark and still 
Where overnight had lain 

Two bodies whose swift-driven blood 
Pulsed fire through every vein. 


One trod the beech-wood paths alone 
And marked with vacant eyes 

The bank whose loose-leafed slope lay free, 
Flurred by a little wind. 


Susan MILEs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE never understood the incredulity roused by the 
| sea-serpent. I can sympathise with the child who, 
confronted by the giraffe, frankly said, “‘ I don’t 
believe it ’?; I can feel for the old lady who swallowed her 
son’s stories of the discovery in the Red Sea of the bones 
of Pharaoh’s horses, and the wheels of his chariots, but 
boggled hopelessly at his tale of flying fish; I have myself 
rubbed my eyes at the transformation of the hedgehog into 
a prickly ball, and found something not quite actual in the 
cry of the bat, or its look of funny anger as it gapes at an 
inquiring finger with its toothless mouth—but the sea- 
serpent? Are there not whales in the sea, and sea-walruses ? 
Are there not sea-elephants, and sea-horses, and electric eels ? 
Is there not every kind of wild fish, amazing caricatures 
of the familiar objects on the fishmonger’s slab? Without 
going so far as Kingsley did in fancy when he wrote The 
Water-Babies, and insisting that all land animals have sea- 
equivalents, I think that the sea-serpent is the likeliest 
creature to occur in the ocean. If there are mammals in the 
sea, why not reptiles? Why should the fine, huge, unwieldy 
creatures of the Mesozoic age which either belonged to the 
water or took to it, the Enaliosauria, the sea-lizards, have 
had no congeners or successors ? 


* * * 


Still, the sea-serpent is not popular with most scientists ; 
and he has unfortunately earned the reputation of making a 
fool of the people who see him. Only last week there was 
a report in the Times newspaper of a captain who had seen 
a sea-serpent and refused to enter the occurrence in the log 
because he might lose his ship, under suspicion, presumably, 
of drunkenness or lunacy. I cannot find the origin of 
this deep distrust. When Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen, 
printed the account of the serpent seen in 1746 by Lorenz 
von Ferry he was regarded as a liar, though his account is 
not at all extravagant, and in some things is confirmed 
by the later story of the sea-monster seen from H.M. 
Daedalus by Captain M‘Quhae in 1848. These accounts and 
all other available records about the appearances of the 
sea-serpent have been collected by Commander Gould in his 
good-humoured and unanswerable book, The Case for the 
Sea-Serpent (Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.). The common criticism 
of sea-serpent stories is extraordinarily silly. Sceptics com- 
plain, *‘ Well, why did they not catch it? ’’ *‘I’d like to see a 
good photograph,”’ or ‘‘ It’s odd no one has come across a 
dead one.’? Whether this kind of criticism comes from any 
but land-lubbers I doubt. No one who has travelled how- 
ever short a distance on the sea can be surprised at a failure 
to see any particular object. The pathways in the ocean 
are regular and well-observed ; and outside that very small 
extent of water on which ships do their business there are 
wastes of almost illimitable extent. Then no one but a fool 
could blame sailors who do see this wonder because they don’t 
catch it ; how do you catch a sea-serpent? Put sprats on his 
tail? Sing shanties to the music of which he may follow your 
ship to Liverpool, Southampton, Marseilles or New York? A 
captain’s first business is the safety of his crew and his ship. 
Suppose a properly armed ship meets a sea-serpent, induces 
it to keep on the surface long enough to have the guns 
trained on it, and then hits it—who knows what would 
follow? If the shot had any effect on that ancient hide, 
might not Leviathan turn in his pain and rage and destroy 
the ship? It would be as reasonable to expect a nurse in 
the Regent’s Park, did she meet a lion in the path, suddenly 
to let fly at it with a water-pistol. And after all, we do not 
know that some over-bold sailors have not taken a hazard 


and attacked this monster. There are those melancholy lists 
of the ships posted missing; where do they go, and what 
disaster has overtaken them? It is at least possible that 
some of them met one of these huge creatures in the empty 
spaces of the sea, attacked, and were in a moment over- 
whelmed by its vast bulk, broken as lightly as those little 
boats which, in the old days of whale-fishing, the whale 
would at times toss skywards. 
* * * 

There are two comparatively recent accounts of the sea- 
serpent which should alone convince all who are not already 
determined to disbelieve. Both these are given in full by 
Commander Gould, and I would recommend the sceptic to 
turn first to Captain Cringle’s story of the beast he saw in 
1893, and to the story of the beast seen by two trained 
naturalists, Mr. Meade-Waldo and Mr. M. J. Nicoll, from 
Lord Crawford’s yacht Valhalla. Mr. Nicoll’s account, 
which tallies with many other accounts, is as good a descrip- 
tion as one could wish, and should be memorised by those 
who are anxious to know a sea-serpent when they meet it : 


I...saw a large fin or frill sticking out of the water, dark seaweed 
brown in colour, somewhat crinkled at the edge. It was apparently 
about 6 feet in length and projected from 18 inches to 2 feet from 
the water. I got my field-glasses on to it (a powerful pair of Goerz 
Triéder), and almost as soon as I had them on the frill, a great head 
and neck rose out of the water in front of the frill; the neck did not 
touch the frill in the water, but came out of the water in front of it, 
at a distance of certainly not less than 18 inches, probably more. 
The neck appeared about the thickness of a slight man’s body, and 
from 7 to 8 feet was out of the water; head and neck were all about 
the same thickness. The head had a very knob-like appearance, as 
had also the eyes. I could see the line of the mouth, but we were 
sailing pretty fast, and quickly drew away from the object which 
was going very slowly. It moved its head and neck from side to 
side in a peculiar manner; the colour of the head and neck was 
dark brown above and whitish below—almost white, I think. 


All unbigoted readers will be forced, I think, on reading 
Commander Gould’s book to agree with him that there is a 
sea-serpent. Not perhaps the sea-serpent; and indeed that 
use of the definite article has been largely responsible for the 
doubts engendered by true stories. Men boggled at the idea 
of an ancient, blind, epicene, albino worm that had swum in 
slow circles around the ark of Noah, and was sluggish in 
unfathomable waters when Cabot crossed the Atlantic, and 
Scott ventured into the dark whitenesses of the Antarctic. 

There is perhaps something pardonable in human incredu- 
lity when faced with these huge creatures, wandering islands 
of unwieldy shape; for man has only loved large beasts 
when, like the elephant, they have used their intelligence 
and their strength in his service. How much he has 
then loved many of his fellow-animals may be 
found written in many books, and now notably in 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s latest volume, The Horses 
of the Conquest (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). The Indians of the 
Conquest owed much of their disastrous fate to the horses, 
for to them the horse was unknown, an incredible, godlike 
animal who had been induced into the service of the terrible 
Spaniard. This book of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s is an 
eloquent footnote to that fine series of volumes in which he 
has endeavoured to do justice to the Spaniards in America. 
There is a preface in his finest manner, a preface in which he 
declares his gratitude to horses : 


For all their services, the fatigue that they have undergone, 
the want of food and water, the wonder and the terror of the strange 
surroundings into which they have been plunged by land and water, 
by rifle shots and Indians’ lances—for all their uncomplaining 
gallantry, their fiery spirit, when they were mounted, their gentle 
natures, and for their patience; patience, the sublimest of their 
virtues, patience that puts mankind to shame, I thank them, and 
write this opusculum to put on record all I owe to them. 

The horses he celebrates are descendants of the Spanish 
steeds, although Mr. Graham says that they are now almost 
of another breed. This book is a living record of the deeds 
of the first horses ; and in their relation to these horses even 
the worst of the conquerors seems kind and considerate. 


RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Dent. 
Heinemann. 


The Balance. By Apa Harrison. 
Seed. By Cuartes G. Norris. 
The Misted Mirror. By Henry Danret-Roprs. 
The Knife. By PEapar O’DONNELL. 
Let Me Alone. By HELEN Fercuson. 
Strange Marriage. By Netra Syrerr. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Broad Acres. By J. E. Cranswickx. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
His Monkey Wife. By Joun Coturer. Davies. 7s. 6d. 


One might be tempted to use The Balance to point a moral 
for the times. You see how young people behave nowadays, 
and you see where it leads them. But the mother of the 
three young people in this book, who should assist the moral 
with the different standards of her generation, lets down the 
whole idea by having acted in the past very much like the 
young people, though with better fortune. In spite, there- 
fore, of the modern circumstances of this book, we must take 
the adventures and perverse fate of its characters as some- 
thing dealt with direct from the headquarters of life and not 
from a mere department of our particular times. 

The two sisters and their brother, whose love affairs flare 
up and die down to ashes in the course of this tale, are 
presented with a delicate brilliance of style which gives a 
rare idea of the energy and beauty and reserve of youth. 
Their mother’s hopes for their happiness are symbolised by 
the country-house she prepares for their use; and since it is 
not difficult for this writer to give an atmosphere of beauty 
and expectation, and contentment of youth and excitement 
of first love, it is from a high crest of life that the three 
young people fall to the disillusion or expediency or despair 
of their actual marriage or non-marriage. An occasional 
grinding of the machinery of the story may be heard—when, 
as always, a speck of improbability destroys a mass of the 
reader’s faith. But there is no blemish in the pointed and 
accomplished style. 

Seed, unlike The Balance, does deal with a problem belong- 
ing to our own special department of time. It is a long 
novel, opening with pioneer cattle-ranching in California, 
where the Carters are so large a clan that they form a 
township in themselves. Handling generations boldly, 
Mr. Norris has also a delicate touch for a moment of time. 
Glimpses of the bold lust and courage of Captain Carter, the 
head of the family, or of a moonlit evening after a party when 
two young girls first speak about love, draw from the author 
that pause for delicate attention to detail of which the expert 
worker in the rough never forgets the art. In the midst of 
cattle-herds and orchards of apricots, the concentrated 
family life of the Carters is first described, the grouping of 
the individuals of one blood; and this is followed by a natural 
dispersal and the scattering of the blood like seed about the 
world. Mr. Norris’s intention to mark out one member of 
the family for special pursuit gradually becomes apparent; 
and Bart Carter’s life, his ignominious first marriage, a 
wrecked second one, and his adventures as a writer, for the 
most part distract the author from the far-flung outposts of 
the rest of the Carter clan. That Mr. Norris’s book is 
intended to tackle a special problem of his time is now also 
to be discovered. Bart Carter’s difficulties in life bear to a 
great extent on the question of birth-control; and where his 
brother and sisters and uncles and aunts are picked up again 
by the author it is to show what influence on their married 
lives the same problem has had. It would be difficult to have 
from one writer a more judicial and informed presentation of 
different standpoints; and the story duly rolls in its contribu- 
tions of varied life to fit those baffled or ugly or ideal points 
of view. 

The Misted Mirror, also, purports to deal with a state of 
things special to its time. It is translated from the French, 
and presents a specimen of youth that is disillusioned, bitter 
and indefatigably sensual. One may be very fond of Love, 
but such indefinite and contemporaneous love affairs as these 
sicken the reader—as, indeed, to do him justice, they sickened 
young Blaise Orlier himself. His reluctant but violent dis- 
carding of religion and discipline is followed by no 
substituting discovery. But is this specifically French and 
specifically post-war, as Mr. Mottram claims in his introduc- 
tion? It assuredly bursts those bonds and translates itself, 


7s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 
Secker. 
7s. 6d. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Cape. 


more than in mere speech, into other times and other places. 
The Knife takes the reader to Ireland to witness the strife of 
Home Rulers and Orangemen. The intricacies of the subject 
lead to a specialised writing, in which the author has the com- 
parative ease and advantage of its being a match on his 
home-ground; and the reader must go every inch of the way 
to him. But though the significant dialogue, with its terse 
allusions, and the ramifications of a war that rages with 
separate bitterness in the breast of every man and woman, 
call for the reader who can pack up his equipment and 
emigrate to another world, every such reader will find it 
worth while to enter fully into the fine native idiom and the 
passions and conspiracies that in Mr. O’Donnell’s hands are 
vivid and direct. 

Miss Ferguson’s is a painstaking book of psychological (and 
not always grammatical) emotions, grafted on to somewhat 
thin and superficial characters. Anna-Marie is brought up 
by a pessimist-father who plays with the idea of shooting his 
daughter and ends by shooting himself. At school Anna-Marie 
meets ‘fa certain unanimous condemnation in the normal 
hearts, a certain instinct of rejection in the embryo little 
women. The impulse of their disapproval was the impulse 
of the world’s hate, the horrible world-determination to keep 
the norm, to reduce everything to a dead level, and destroy 
the exceptions."’ To the reader, on the contrary, Anna-Marie 
seems the most commonplace of human beings, though 
certainly the circumstances of her marriage were exceptional. 
Pressed into marriage with a man she actively disliked, her 
long struggle on one side of the bedroom door, and her 
husband’s struggle on the other, form the theme of the tale 
—a quarrel in which the reader unfortunately does not find 
himself the partisan he is intended to be, and yet which 
succeeds in engaging less of his sympathies than can afford to 
be divided. 

Miss Netta Syrett’s Strange Marriage, with its husband too 
timid or inhibited to make love to the young wife he adores, 
does not altogether avoid the improbabilities that too easily 
surround such a situation. One is asked to believe a lot—and 
since it all begins in the eighties, and the drawing-rooms 
are sprinkled with zsthetes and decadents, the streets by 
hansom-cabs and long-trained dresses, the lucky reader 
will be able to accept Neil Ferris with the rest of the un- 
familiar phenomena, and enjoy the romantic absence, or 
postponement, of romance. Broad Acres is a detailed piece 
of story-making, in which one observes the horse-breeding 
and farming activities of the characters with less curiosity 
than the author’s performance in filling her five hundred 
pages, without actual dulness, from a very modest 
inspiration. 

His Monkey Wife or Married to a Chimp is not a fanciful 
but an actual description of Mr. Collier’s subject. Rather an 
incubus, must one not think, for a man to saddle himself 
with ?—by which I do not mean to refer to Mr. Fatigay and 
his admirable wife, but to Mr. Collier and his theme. But if 
one is clever enough to do anything, why not do anything? 
The distortion here from the normal performs that excellent 
function of all discreet distortion; it removes the film of dull 
usage from the eyes to make them look sharply. Thus 
Mr. Fatigay, and the being who becomes Mrs. Fatigay, and 
the detestable Amy, draw from their author and his readers 
that peculiar attention to the abnormal which the normal is 
so little able to provoke. The hopeless love of Emily, the 
chimp, during that period when her master is still affianced 
to Amy, and the cruel quarrels of the engaged couple, are 
therefore not less but more realistically experienced in the 
reader’s bosom for the fact that all this is only a monkey- 
trick. Mr. Collier is completely master of his difficulties and 
never at a loss for an apt phrase: 

Suddenly a shadow pitched into the doorway, and in such an 
inexpressibly business-like fashion that one could imagine that the 


black figure, which had clicked into being there, had flung down this 
outermost skin like a gauntlet. 


* * * * * * 

Mr. Fatigay went to the window and watched the dark and rainy 
wind shake angrily at the numb bewildered boughs, which might 
have expected by this time to be flecked with translucent green. 
“The buds,” he thought, ‘‘ seem actually to be retreating.” 

* * * * * * 

Loblulya stood in the doorway of Mr. Fatigay’s arbour, with her 

basket of oranges and plums. This, clutched against her mighty 


bosom, was dwarfed there to the likeness of a large and tasteless 
brooch. 
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But when Mr. Collier not merely indulges in an elaboration, 
but positively cannot refrain from it, it becomes, as the book 
proceeds, a little wearisome : 

The snow’s a lady—and, like the rest of her sex, though delightful 
in her fall (to those who enjoy her), once she has fallen her effect is 
depressing, particularly in Piccadilly. 

It will be found that he revels in the cheerful sneer and in 
infinite concessions to Bloomsbury. PROTEUS. 


THE GENIUS OF CHATTERTON 


A Life of Thomas Chatterton. 
Ingpen and Grant. 30s. 


The main problems of the great literary detective story 
which had Thomas Chatterton for its hero have long ago been 
stated, probed and solved. No such rich material for a 
‘‘ thriller ’’ is provided elsewhere in the history of literature. 
The record of the lonely, ambitious and reputedly “ sullen ”’ 
boy who was dragged up at Bristol’s Bluecoat school under 
the shadow of St. Mary Redcliffe, who “‘ copied ”’ fifteenth- 
century manuscript poems alleged to have come from the 
old chest—‘‘ Mr. Canynges’ Cofre ’’—in the muniment room 
during his many hours of leisure in an attorney’s office, 
his escape from apprenticeship, his journey to London to 
make his fortune by writing, his penury, his suicide when 
under eighteen years of age—here is a promising outline for 
the detective story. 

The mystery was as good as need be. What were these 
prose and verse writings of Thomas Rowley, bailiff and father 
confessor of William Canynges, the princely merchant who 
was five times Mayor of the City of Bristol? Were they 
authentic? How could they have been faked, on spurious 
antique parchment, by a poorly educated boy of fifteen? The 
controversy waxes and wanes for a century, and was not 
completely disposed of till Skeat sifted the material to its 
last philological detail. And the whole theme was lifted on to 
a high plane by the recognition of Chatterton’s poetic genius 
by Coleridge, Keats and Rossetti, and the final conclusion by 
Professor Saintsbury that in metrical technique no less than 
in spirit the Bristol boy was in the fullest possible sense of 
the term the precursor of the Romantic Movement in poetry. 

No wonder the subject has been a favourite one for writers 
in prose and verse, for scholars, biographers and romantic re- 
writers of history. Mr. Meyerstein groans over the ‘“ poor 
boy”? motif and the ‘‘ nested home-loves’’ view of the 
Chatterton family, and he turns in equal disgust from the 
accusing word ‘‘ forger.’’ He shut his eyes, as long as he 
could, to modern outpourings on this romantic theme, 
spending nine years in soaking himself in the manuscripts, 
in old parish registers, and other contemporary evidences. 

He gives us in this book all the facts that he has collected 
and all that others have handed on to him. When he 
comes to assess the literary value of the Rowley poems 
his judgments are as human as they are scholarly. He 
has a nice vein of irony under which he seeks to cloak his 
enthusiasm. But his material has been too much for him. 
It cumbers his progress at every step. We are forced to 
grub our way through tangles of scholarly undergrowth, and 
only at rare intervals are rewarded by a wider view. This 
lack of perspective is a pity, for Mr. Meyerstein is a just 
critic, and the material of his book will be indispensable to the 
student. 

One is naturally a little nervous of the ‘‘ poor boy motif ”’; 
but it is surely clear that it is part of the tragedy of Chatter- 
ton that his lot was cast throughout the whole of his life at 
Bristol among people utterly uncongenial, whom he despised 
in his heart and often openly offended. . He detested that 
meagre side of the commercial life of Bristol with which he 
was in contact. All that satisfied him most he found in the 
books which he read omnivorously, in the churches and 
churchyards where he loved to linger over inscriptions and 
make out the pompous titles of worthies long dead, and in his 
rambles over the countryside in Gloucestershire and Somerset. 
His real world was the world which he discovered through 
Lydgate and Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Dryden and, 
above all, Percy’s Reliques. The words which meant most 
to him were not those he heard spoken, but those 
he read. He came to think in terms of the language of the 


By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 


older poets, to catch their style, to borrow their words, and 
even to spell them as they were spelt in the books he read, 
and the inscriptions he learnt to study. In his hours of idle- 
ness in Lambert’s office, as a modern boy might solve cross- 
word puzzles, he devised a strange script somewhat like that 
on the legal parchments which came from the chest; he wrote 
down medizval words to which Kersey’s dictionary helped 
him; and when he made poems of his own he made them those 
of Thomas Rowley. He became Rowley. 

We might think it almost a good joke—rather than a case 
of shameless forgery—that at a time when all Bristol was 
debating the pros and cons of a new bridge (in much the 
same manner as Londoners were recently arguing about 
Waterloo Bridge) an apprentice in an attorney’s office should 
bamboozle the town by providing the local newspaper 
with an ancient “ Description of the Mayor’s first Passing 
over the Old Bridge.’’ If Mr. Belloc had done it, we should 
call it good fun. When Chatterton does it, he is a “ sad 
lyar.”’ It is true he goes on to fool to the top of his bent 
Catcott, who was an ignoramus, and through him to provide 
Barrett, the “‘ villain of the piece,’’ with more and ever more 
copies from his “‘ ancient ’? parchments. 

And all the time he knew that he was giving them literature 
which was beyond price. He had no doubts about his own 
immortality. Horace Walpole was a big figure among his 
contemporaries. Of him Chatterton boldly wrote: 

But I shall live and stand 
By Rowley’s side—when Thou art dead and damned. 

Nor was he even unaware of the fact that he, like Coleridge 
and Wordsworth long after, was breaking away from the set 
rules and artificial practices of eighteenth-century neo- 
classicism. On his own lines 

The feathered songster chaunticleer 
Had wounde hys bugle horne, 
And tolde the earlie villager 
The commynge of the morne 


he comments: ‘‘ In my humble opinion, the foregoing lines 
are far more elegant and poetical than all the Parade of 
Aurora’s whipping away the night, unbarring the gates of 
the East, etc., etc.’”? And in the following, while he deplores 
the pedestrian methods of his contemporaries, he announces 
the romantic freedom of his own muse: 

Instedde of mountynge onn a wynged horse, 

You onn a rouncy (cart horse) dryve yn dolefull course 

Canynge and I from common course dyssente ; 

Wee ryde the stede, botte yev (give) to hym the reene. 

Who can fail to recognise what Mr. Meyerstein, bursting 
into unwonted lyricism, calls the ‘‘ dayspring of Romantic 
poetry,’’ in the tremendous Chorus which begins: 

Whan Freedom dreste, yn blodde steyned Veste, 
To everie Knyghte her Warre Songe sunge ; 
Uponne her hedde, wylde Wedes were spredde, 
A gorie Anlace bye her honge. 
She daunced onne the Heathe, 
She heard the Voice of Deathe ; 
Pale-eyned Affryghte hys harte of Sylvn hue, 
In vayn assayled her bosomme to acale ; 
She heard onflemed the shriekynge Voice of Woe, 
And Sadnesse ynne the Owlette shake the Dale. 
Or in the sweeter lyric vein of: 
O! synge untoe mie roundelaie, 
O! droppe the brynie teare wythe mee 

Mr. Meyerstein aptly speaks of the pleasure Chatterton 

takes in images of “ light ”’: 
I saw hym eager gaspynge after lyghte. 
And he might have added that the word “ swift,’’ which so 
well describes all that he wrote in prose or verse, was one of 
his own favoured adjectives: 
Swift from the wood a prowling tiger came. 
And again: 


Swyfter than thoughte alonge his jernie gledes. 


Granted, as we must grant, the poetic genius of Chatterton, 
it is not perhaps more surprising that he should have fore- 
stalled the poets of the Romantic epoch and returned to the 
free metrical devices of an earlier age, than that so many 
other good poets had their inspiration stifled so long by the 
formalism of the Age of Prose and Reason. Chatterton 
turned to a different way of writing for the same reason that 
Blake did. He lived in his own time, but he was never of it. 
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He thought in the language and perceived through the images 
of past ages in which the ingrained romanticism of the 
English poetic mind found natural expression. He was the 
precursor of a new age because he went back to an older. 

R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 


WHITE TO MOVE! 


The White Army. By General A. DENIKINE. Cape. 15s. 

“Of the division there remained just fourteen men, the 
Commander and his divisional headquarters, comprising 
about three hundred officers. We saw the Commander in his 
office and asked him what he thought he would do. He said 
that he would wait; he thought the men might return... . 
But the men, it seems, did not return. They ran as fast as 
their legs would carry them over to the Bolshevik lines, and 
the Bolsheviks, thinking that they were attacked by over- 
whelming numbers, fled in disorder. . . .”’ 

That is not a quotation from General Denikine’s book, but 
it admirably summarises a good deal of its contents. Amid 
all the heroism (not confined to one side, evidently) and the 
tragedy of this extraordinary episode in the Russian revolu- 
tion, which he recounts from the point of view of a White 
general who was for a considerable time in supreme command 
of the South Russian Vendée, there were considerable 
elements of sorry farce. When one sees the blundering of 
the Bolsheviks matched by the cynicism and imbecility of 
the Whites, one’s chief wonder is that out the welter there 
came anything so positive as the Soviet dictatorship. The 
state of things between the different White leaders may be 
exemplified by extracts such as this: 


Not a day passed without a telegram from General Wrangel 
addressed to my headquarters—nervous, exacting, sharp messages, 
at times even insulting. Sometimes we received from him whole 
pamphlets in the form of letters, copies of which, as it appeared 
later, he circulated among the senior commanding officers. 


Or this: 


General Wrangel’s first step was to remove General Mamontov 
and appoint the gallant Kuban General Ulagai in his stead. This 
greatly offended the Don Cossacks, particularly General Mamontov 
himself. Without leave he left the corps, reported his offence by 
wire to his superiors, and circulated copies of the telegram to all his 
regiments. At their first encounter with the enemy, Mamontov’s 
Don Cossacks fled in panic. 


To the insane jealousies of the White commanders were 
added such complications as the presence of numerous bandit 
hordes often thousands strong, the emergence of national 
movements, and the habit of the population as a whole of 
‘** lightly deserting from the vanquished to the victors.” 

It is necessary to say these things because there is an 
insinuation running through General Denikine’s book that 
the Soviets in their weakness were only saved from 
destruction by the vacillations of the Entente Powers. These 
failed to give adequate assistance to the Whites, they 
nourished schemes for the Balkanisation of Russia, and made 
a barrier for Europe out of stones from the quarry of Holy 
Russia. This is all very true, but it naively ignores the fact 
that Europeans might well be excused from enthusiasm for 
that restoration of the old Russia which seems to have been 
the aim of men like Denikine. Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
were better judges of the situation than Churchill when they 
contented themselves with buttressing Europe against 
Bolshevism instead of making patriotism the ally of revolu- 
tion through a foreign invasion. Besides, after four years of 
war, the human material at the disposal of the Entente was 
hardly ideal for a vast new expedition. The probable effect 
of a large-scale intervention in Russia would have been the 
triumph of Bolshevism not only in Russia but all over 
Europe. The spectacle of the utter demoralisation of the 
Russians to which this book bears such eloquent testimony 
would have been too strong for French and British stomachs. 
Russia had—and has—to work out her own salvation. 

So far as it is possible, General Denikine gives coherence to 
the strange warfare in South Russia which, one can hardly 
doubt, came within an ace of destroying the Soviets. 
Inevitably one is confused by the unfamiliar names, the rapid 
changes of loyalty, the kaleidoscope of races. But the White 


general can write, as this excerpt from his description of the 
evacuation of Novorossisk shows: 

Crowds were assembled on the quay. People squatted on their 
belongings, warming themselves round improvised bonfires. They 
were those who had thrown down their arms, who despaired of 
everything. At times one could hear cries for help from persons 
imploring to be taken on board. An officer threw himself into the 
sea and swam alongside the destroyer. He was safely picked up. 
Suddenly we saw a column in perfect marching formation arriving 
on the pier. How to save them? The crowds would submerge the 
destroyer. We drew alongside. ‘‘ Only armed units allowed on 
board.” We took on as many as we could and sailed out of the bay. 
Out in the open we came upon a barge rocking on the choppy sea, 
towed by some steamer and abandoned. She was literally packed 
to overflowing with refugees. .. . 


VOLTAIRE 


Voltaire. By C. E. Vunuiamy. Biles. 10s. 6d. 


The intention of Mr. Vulliamy’s book is to reveal the 
meaning of Voltaire through an examination of his life, 
unobscured by any literary criticism. A very vivid 
impression of his extraordinary personality does indeed 
remain from the pages of this extremely readable biography. 
As we close the book, after following the succession of the 
manifestations of that prodigious vitality which was the 
secret of Voltaire’s influence, and are left to consider the long 
tale of its vehement outbursts, now in the cause of humanity, 
now to satisfy some petty personal grievance, we find our- 
selves wondering not so much at the man’s greatness as at 
his limitations and then wondering again if it is not upon 
these very limitations that much of his greatness depends. 
We see a vain, egotistical, spiteful creature, yet we know 
too that he was capable of deep, if not of passionate, attach- 
ments and of generous action in the noblest causes; we see a 
self-seeker and we see a magnificent champion of truth, and 
we are inspired alternately with profound disgust and 
profound admiration. 

For Mr. Vulliamy the whole of Voltaire’s character stands 
nobly revealed in the words of his confession of faith written 
and signed a few days before his death: ‘‘ I die adoring God, 
loving my friends, not hating my enemies, and detesting 
superstition.”” That he could love his friends we have full 
proof in the story of his long friendship with Madame du 
Chatelet. This relationship shows a tender side to Voltaire’s 
character which is too often forgotten. Though he may some- 
times have treated his ‘‘ divine Emilie ’’ with thoughitlessness 
and lack of imagination, not all the blandishments of 
Frederick the Great, her one serious rival as she herself knew 
well, succeeded in enticing him away from her while she lived. 
And the attraction which this monarch really held for 
Voltaire is evident when we see him heading straight for 
the Prussian Court so soon as he has recovered from the 
shock of Madame du Chatelet’s tragic death. But we know 
too that Voltaire could and did hate his enemies with a 
hatred that was terrifying in its violence. A shifty bookseller, 
or the poor doddering Maupertuis who, in better days, had 
presumed to patronise Voltaire, or the magistrates of 
Toulouse who condemned to death the innocent father of the 
suicide Calas, on the entirely unfounded and unproved sup- 
position that he had murdered his son in order to prevent 
him from becoming a convert to the Roman Catholic Church, 
all these and many others, great and small, were pursued 
with the same deadly fury. There is something a little grim, 
something a little touching and much that is admirable in 
the words ‘‘ not hating my enemies.” 

Mr. Vulliamy has made quite clear what Voltaire meant 
by ‘“‘ superstition.”? It signified for him not only religious 
intolerance and the appalling alliance between the Church 
and the secular powers, all the forms of religious persecution 
at which he had dealt so many deadly blows, it signified also 
all that part of religion appealing to those elements in human 
nature of which he had no comprehension. His biographer 
reminds us that he had no appreciation of music and that he 

hated Shakespeare. All that was mystic, imaginative or 
sentimental was in direct opposition to his temperament, and 
sv we wonder just what it was he meant when he talked about 
God. The word probably represented for him only 4a 
necessary primal cause. It was, moreover, quite natural that 


he should adopt the standpoint of deism as an advantageous 
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one from which to attack the Church. In spite of what seems 
a blind spot in his nature we ask ourselves whether, had 


there been the smallest admixture of imagination or senti- 


ment in this peculiar constitution, he would have plunged at 
the clergy with quite such direct and deadly force. 

It is curious to watch Voltaire who, as Mr. Vulliamy 
remarks, is no revolutionary in the strict sense of the word, 
unconsciously hacking at the roots of those institutions on 
which he depended for so much that he found pleasant in life. 
Voltaire had clambered with characteristic energy out of the 
humble bourgeois place in which he was born and had come, 
by way of many humiliations, to the brilliant sphere where 
he moved during most of his life. He became Maria 
Leczinska’s ‘‘ poor Voltaire ’’; he was a guest at the Court of 
King Stanislas; he became the personal friend of Frederick 
the Great, lived with him and flirted with his sister; he played 
Lord of the Manor on his own estates of Ferney with the 
greatest joy during the last years of his life; he exchanged 
letters with Catherine of Russia; he never ceased to be 
prodigiously flattered by the attentions of royalty; in short, 
he never lost many of the essential qualities of a bourgeois. 
He was indeed no conscious revolutionary; he was a reformer 
who thought that one might infuse a new spirit into the old 
order and everything would come right again. The monarchy 
played an essential part in his ideal constitution, and he 
admired in Louis XIV. and Frederick many of the qualities 
of the benevolent despot whom he would have set at the top 
of the social hierarchy. It is most curious to see him the 
centre of those amazing scenes of apotheosis in Paris a few 
weeks before his death, when he stood in his box at the 
Comédie with tears of emotion and pleasure in his eyes as 
the house, crazy with enthusiasm, surged below; when the 
people of Paris stormed his coach outside the theatre in their 
wild desire to catch a glimpse of the “‘ defender of Calas,”’ 
while the King all this time expressed his kingly disapproval 
to the dreary emptiness of Versailles. Had Voltaire really no 
premonition then as to the direction the coming changes 
would take, he who was to undergo yet another apotheosis 
thirteen years later, when his body would be carried in 
triumph past the Tuileries where the imprisoned King and 
Queen were peeping at the procession from behind a shutter, 
on its triumphal journey from the churchyard of Romilly to 
the Panthéon? 

As we can see, Voltaire set himself to combat only a small 
proportion of the social abuses of his time. There were many 
problems which he did not touch and some of which he knew 
nothing. But the secret of his power lies in the concentration 
of the whole of his amazing energy in one direction. To-day 
his writings have lost so much of their significance that, with 
the exception of the ever delightful Candide, few of them 
leave their shelves; but his vigour of mind and his stead- 
fastness of purpose still remain to challenge us. At the end 
of Mr. Vulliamy’s book there is an admirable short summary 
of Voltaire’s meaning and influence, and this his biographer 
closes with Frederick’s appeal to the shade of his friend: 
“Divine Voltaire—ora pro nobis.”’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL POETRY 


Literature and Occult Tradition. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Denis Saurat, who is Professor of French Literature in 
the University of London, drew attention to his critical abilities 
by his books on Milton and Blake. The present volume, translated 
excellently from the French by Miss Dorothy Bolton, is described 
by its author as ‘‘ Studies in Philosophical Poetry.” As so often 
happens, the generalisations of the author are less valuable than 
the detailed study of a particular work in the light of his theories. 
Thus the first part of his book enunciates some very doubtful 
propositions. For example: 


By Denis SauratT. Bell. 


It is certainly in the philosophical poetry of a race that its very 
soul can be seen. All other forms of art or science which have a 
practical aim are forced to specialise too much to be capable of 
representing more than a faculty or a point of view. Philosophy 
by itself is too critical, too analytical, too methodical; it is obliged 
to neglect aspiration for tangible results. Poetry by itself is too 
irresponsible and sentimental; its concern is too purely emotional, 
just as that of philosophy is too purely critical. Each of the various 
sciences pursues its own special end; history, whether general or 
literary, is little more than retrospection. 


We venture to call this a specimen of that bad writing and 
woolly thinking which sometimes describes itself as ‘* philosophical 
criticism.”’ If ‘* philosophical poetry ” is of a similar mixed and 
dubious nature, then the less we have of it the better. We 
cannot help feeling that even Professor Saurat might be astonished 
if he found attributed to him in another context the words 
** poetry by itself is too irresponsible and sentimental.” There 
is much to reprobate in generalisations in criticism, though it 
is a method dear to all professors, for it gives the less intelligent 
—that is to say, the majority—of their students something 
systematic and memorable and therefore useful for examination ; 
but not seldom it is an intellectual vice. Professor Saurat, 
however, devotes the greater part of his book to an examination 
of the “‘ non-Christian elements in modern poetry,’’ meaning by 
““modern poetry” poetry since the Renaissance. It is related 
that a famous French professor once began a lecture at the 
Sorbonne with the following words: ‘“ La poésie anglaise—c’est- 
a-dire, la poésie . . .” and it is interesting to see that English 
poets predominate in Professor Saurat’s list. He states his main 
contention as follows : 

One of the most curious phenomena of modern literature from 
the Renaissance to the nineteenth century is the existence among 

a certain number of great poets, between whom there is often but 

a slight connection, of a common, non-Christian stock of myths and 

of ideas. Spenser, Milton, Blake, Shelley, Emerson and Whitman 

in Anglo-Saxon literature; Goethe, Heine, Wagner, Nietzsche in 

Germany; Hugo, Vigny, Lamartine and Leconte de Lisle in France, 

would seem, after a close study of their religious ideas, in spite of 

an infinite divergence in detail, to be like branches of the same 
tree. 

Digressing for a moment, we must point out one immediate 
absurd result of inventing general categories according to content 
in which to group poetry. No critic, living or dead, if asked to 
name the principal German poets of the nineteenth century 
would name Wagner, whose jingling verse librettos here become 
** poetry ” because of the “‘ ideas ”? borrowed from Schopenhauer 
with which they are muddled—*“ philosophical poetry ” in which 
alone, according to Professor Saurat, “ does the soul of the race 
express itself synthetically.” A critical system which a priori 
makes Wagner a greater poet than Keats, for example, is 
obviously defective, and not once in this book is Keats mentioned, 
whereas verses of Wagner’s are often quoted, although they never 
express anything more than philosophical banalities such as : 

Mein Schlaf ist Tréumen 
Mein Tréiumen Sinnen. 

Nevertheless, Professor Saurat has a great deal of interest to 
say regarding the influence of the Cabala and the Hermes 
Trismegistus on Milton and other modern poets, and he reinforces 
his argument with many interesting quotations from the Zohar. 
In the final section of his book, he examines the philosophical 
ideas of Edmund Spenser as revealed especially in the ‘“* Mutabilitie 
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Cantos’ and “ The Garden of Adonis.” All this is of extra- 
ordinary interest and very well done in considerable detail, 
making fascinating reading for all lovers of poetry, and this 
much may be granted to Professor Saurat, that poetry 
expresses ideas as well as emotions (if indeed there is a final 
distinction between them), but this expression must always be 
** poetical *’ and not merely intellectual. It was because Spenser 
was a true poet and his work poetry, not philosophy, that Milton 
wrote in the Areopagitica, as quoted by Professor Saurat, of him 
as “‘ our sage and serious poet Spenser, whom I dare be known 
to think a better teacher than Scotus and Aquinas,” and the 
same claim could be made for Dante. 


LUTHER 


Luther and the Reformation in the Light of Modern Research. 
By Hernrich BoEHMER. Bell. 16s. 

Both the publisher and the translator of this famous book 
are to be congratulated on introducing it to a wider public. 
Miss Potter has done her part admirably, and the absence of 
any other up-to-date one-volume book on Luther in English, 
which can in any way be compared to this one for thorough- 
ness and vivacity, should ensure plenty of readers in this 
country for Dr. Boehmer’s masterpiece. That it is a master- 
piece those who know its author’s work in other fields will 
be prepared to find, but it may surprise students of his work 
on the Lanfranc forgeries to discover with what humour and 
zest the learned medizvalist lays about him among the con- 
troversies of the sixteenth century. 

Luther’s position in history can be enfiladed from two 
flanks. Either he does not really matter because the Refor- 
mation could have got on perfectly well without him—he is 
a mascot disguised as a flywheel—just one among innumerable 
other spare parts of the machine. Or he matters 
tremendously, because it was his sinister and morbid influence 
which alone poisoned modern history at the source; he was 
the serpent whose wiles caused the expulsion of humanity 
from the medieval Eden, at once the founder and the object 
of modern devil-worship in all its most repulsive forms. 
Pathetically insignificant or portentously malignant, he is in 
either case anything but a hero to two formidable schools of 
literary valets. 

Dr. Boehmer, on the other hand, is frankly a_hero- 
worshipper. But his old-fashioned loyalty is supported by a 
thoroughly up-to-date knowledge of the vast body of 
Lutheran studies: it is not for nothing that his book’s 
title is Luther in the Light of Modern Research. He can 
deal as an equal even with Grisar and Denifle, the Goliaths 
of Lutheran denigration, and at the lowest he can claim that 
his Luther is, if less medically or psychologically interesting, 
at least more human than theirs. It seems difficult in the 
face of the evidence marshalled by him to maintain any 
longer that Luther was a mere ignoramus. It is a sound 
canon of historical criticism to set Luther’s controversial 
methods, which were undeniably vigorous, alongside of those 
of his contemporaries, and not to judge sixteenth-century 
metaphors and allusions by the standards of the nineteenth 
century. A writer who never drops below and often rises 
above the code of literary manners of his age can hardly be 
condemned for lowering its tone. 

Dr. Boehmer’s Luther is a human being; if he came into 
the room he would not bring a smell of brimstone with him, 
and when he had exchanged the time of day he would go out 
through. the door; we should not expect him to fly through 
the window on a broomstick, or vanish through the floor with 
aJ] the symptoms of an earthquake. On the face of it there 
seems something to be said for the view that the most popular 
and forceful writer of the day, if not by any means a man 
of the world, was at least neither insane nor feeble-minded; 
and when one has followed Dr. Boehmer’s carefully docu- 
mented record of the volume of work performed year in year 
out over a long life by this alleged neuropath one is disposed 
to think that both Denifle and Grisar sometimes allowed the 
wish to be father to the thought. Not that Dr. Boehmer will 
allow his Luther to have been merely ordinary, just an 
average specimen of humanity lifted like a cork on the crest 
of a great wave of tendencies. According to him, Luther did 
not write his forty-six volumes in vain, and when he spoke 
people not only listened to the noise he made but actually 


understood and acted upon his words. If a Reformation of 
ene kind or another was indeed inevitable, the Reformation 
was Luther’s Reformation and not Melanchthon’s or Erasmus’s 
or Calvin’s or anyone else’s. It really made a difference 
to the course of the stream that one eddy in it was alive with 
energy, purpose, imagination and sympathy; it mattered that 
the man who had the idea had also the courage to proclaim 
and abide by it, that the man who had fought his way step 
by step to certainty had also the yearning to help other 
people over the same path. If Luther’s spiritual struggle and 
intellectual growth do not matter, if ein feste Burg might 
just as well never have been written and sung, and purifica- 
tion by faith never been turned from an academic thesis into 
a battle-cry, then we might well ask what is the good of 
anything, and answer ‘‘ Nothing.”’ 

Whether we regard the Reformation asa defeat or a victory, 
whether we deplore or applaud the changes it wrought, we 
may still admit that it happened as it did because Luther 
was what he was. We may not accept the assumption on 
which, with complete candour, Dr. Boehmer bases his view: 
the assumption that on the whole Luther’s religious con- 
victions led him towards rather than away from the essence 
of Christianity. But if one proposes to maintain that he was 
not one of the men who may truly be said to have changed 
the course of history, it would probably be more prudent to 
refrain from reading both Dr. Boehmer and Luther himself. 
Men like the Saxon doctor do not grow on every bush. 


COLOUR IN LIFE 


Messalina. By H. StapELMANN. Routledge. 15s. 

Nero. By Artuur WerGALL. Thornton Butterworth. 2ls. 
Saladin. By C. Rosesauur. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

King Spider. By D. B. Wynpnam Lewis. Heinemann. 2ls. 


In the times of Claudius and Nero the more cruel of the 
populace ministered to their appetites by participating as 
spectators in the horrors of the Roman circus; the lasciviously 
minded could supplement personal experience by attendance 
at the indecencies of the music-hall; nor were there lacking 
books of all descriptions which pandered to the sensual 
cravings of the reader. 

To-day we pander to similar appetites in no very dissimilar 
way; we still supplement the music-hall with selective realistic 
art, and when all the products of sensational journalism, 
including the red terror in Russia, and atrocities committed 
in remotely situated prospective dependencies by primitive 
communities fail us, we turn backward through the pages of 
history till we come to an orgiastic theme not recently 
exploited. The various fields, since a thousand or so B.C., 
have been pretty well done from time to time, but they can 
always be done again, while the pictorial biographer can find 
a relatively novel central figure. Such a figure H. Stadel- 
mann has found in the Empress Messalina, behind whom he 
is enabled to present us once more, as his publisher justly 
claims, ‘‘ with a background of bacchanalian orgies, 
mysterious gardens and political intrigue.’’ In “ life-force ” 
terminology Messalina represents the wasteful eruption of 
Life through the super-imposed dogma of materialistic 
purpose, or, in fact, rebellious decadence. Perhaps—but in 
the meantime let it be remembered by those who approach 
this trough, that even as Seneca the moralist was not all 
sanctimony and cowardly hypocrisy, so there was another 
empire of Claudius than this which Herr Stadelmann depicts. 
His work, indeed, would have been better cast in the shape 
of a historical romance. 

Mr. Weigall and Mr. Lewis both divest traditionally 
accepted monsters of a part of their monstrosity. As Nero 
was responsible for the first serious persecution of the 
Christians in Rome, and as his persecution, though short, 
was on a considerable scale and probably accounted for the 
death of St. Paul, he has remained in Christian memory the 
typical imperial persecutor, and much of the opprobrium 
that should have fallen upon his successors, especially Marcus 
Aurelius, who made a practice of flinging the Christians to 
wild beasts, has fallen upon Nero’s head. Mr. Weigall can 
indeed find considerable evidence, even in Tacitus and 
Suetonius, tending to reveal Seneca’s pupil as naturally of a 
clement disposition. It is possible, however, that he lays too 
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‘O many people Life Assurance appears a some- 

what mysterious business which involves the 

life insured in a series of payments with an uncertain 

return under remote conditions. That the contrary 

is the case is plain to be seen from the following 

example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


‘¢ A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 

. 
The Annual Premium would be .. 19 I 
Less Income Tax at 2/-inthe £ .. II 


Net Annual Premium .. 17 14 5 





TheSumpayableatmaturitywouldbe 500 o 
*Bonus estimated at present rate of 
£2 :2s8. percent. perannum .. 262 I0 oO 


Total amount payable at the end 
of 25 years 





ae a oo £763 16 0 
Net Cost to the Assured .. << sae 6 Ss 
Profit on Investment o- £339 9 7 

oa 


Smaller or larger policies at 
proportionate rates and bene- 
fits are available. Examples 
of policies for longer or shorter 
terms will gladly be supplied 
if you will advise us of your 
age next birthday,sum assured 
and term required. 


[7 should be un- 

derstood that the 
amou"t of Bonus 
shown in the ex- 
ample is not guar- 
anteed,but is based 
on the assumption 
that the present 
rate of bonus will 
be maintaired. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 
Established 1867. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED {10,500,000 
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This cigarette smoker 
gains the friendship of 
the pipe by means of 


PARSONS PLEASURE 
the mild BARNEYS 


“You ought to smoke a pipe.’”’ Almost every man who 
knows the smoking joy which only a pipe can give will have 
proffered this advice, some time or other, to friends whose 
smoking was developing along the lines of ‘‘ too-many- 
cigarettes.” 


Early difficulties are soon forgotten! We overlook our own 
first efforts to find the tobacco which made a pipe enjoy- 
able. . . . some smokers never attain real pipe-joy and regard 
it as a myth! 

To these, and to all who smoke cigarettes as a habit, the 
following letter will show how a heavy cigarette smoker 
who had made many unsuccessful attempts with a pipe, 
found in Parsons Pleasure a tobacco which pleased and 
satisfied ‘“‘ in a way that no other tobacco had done.” 


(This letter, from Leigh-on-Sea, can be verified by inspection.) 


“I have up till recently been a very infrequent pipe-smoker 
“* because I could not find a tobacco mild enough to suit me, 
‘‘most tobaccos being too strong, and so have always con- 
“‘ tented myself with cigarettes. 


‘* Noticing your adverts. in my daily paper (the ‘ Daily 
“* Mail’) from time to time, I decided to try your ‘ Parsons 
“* Pleasure,’ which was advertised as being mild, and was 
“agreeably surprised to find that it suited my palate 
“* better, and in a way that no other tobacco had done. . . 
“This has pleased me because, although I am a fairly 
‘‘ heavy cigarette smoker, I do like a pipe in the mornings 
“and evenings, and now feel that I have found something 
“to satisfy my (perhaps) fastidious taste.” 


Parsons Pleasure is mild, clean-smoking, smooth and cool, 
for the starter-with-the-pipe and for smokers of gentle palate. 
To some it brings lasting content. Others, in the natural way, 
develop to medium Barneys. . . . And a few attain full-strength 
Punchbowle, the ace of vigorous pipe tobaccos. 


All three strengths of Barneys are packed in the ex- 
clusive “ EVERFRESH” Container which ensures for 
smokers everywhere factory-fresh tobacco—good 
tobacco which has been kept good, sweet, moist, and 
fragrant. Home Price: 2 oz. 2/3, 4 oz. 4/6. 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 
(129) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ® 
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much stress upon the evidence of Josephus, who had strong 
Roman and conservative Jewish sympathies. At all events 
there was nothing in Nero of the innate cruelty of Caligula or 
Claudius, and, on the whole, Rome had many more vicious 
emperors. One may object in passing to the application of 
the phrase ‘‘ weirdly misanthropic ”’ to the Christians at the 
time of the conflagration which was the signal for their per- 
secution. It is hard to believe that anything in their customs 
or deportment could have appeared in a particularly weird 
light to those familiar with Pagan ritual, and on grounds of 
technical accuracy the epithet ‘‘ misanthropic ’’’ seems mis- 
placed. Again, is it quite true that the life of self-abnegation 
and mortification of the flesh was at that time the keynote 
of the faith, and not rather, on the one hand, simple dis- 
sociation from the corrupt life of the time, and, on the 
other hand, a lack of zeal for worldly possessions, due to the 
positive expectation of the Second Coming? 

Mr. Lewis is successful in rescuing Louis XI. from the 
hands of the great romantics, and incidentally in dragging 
the Middle Ages yet a little more into light. Though he dis- 
claims any motive, this championing of medievalism, and 
therefore of Roman Catholicism, is the ever-present motive of 
his work. There is, of course, a balance of misstatement and 
repression of truth on the other side remaining to be 
corrected, and Mr. Lewis is sincerely desirous of achieving 
proportion. On the whole, he does so. Nevertheless, he 
gives the impression sometimes of trying too partially to 
make the best of things, and, occasionally, even of prettying 
up his case. For instance, he writes, ‘‘ Having prayed, he 
grows—as so often happens to the dying after the reception 
of the Last Sacraments—perceptibly stronger, etc.,’’ tacitly 
assuming as peculiarly due to the agency of the Last Sacra- 
ments, that lightening before death, which may not be denied 
as their effect, but which is often a phenomenon of death 
where there is no relief through religious ministrations. 

Mr. Lewis has succeeded in portraying events, as he 
wished, in the round rather than the flat, but contrary to 
his own opinion of himself, he seems to be afflicted with a 
whole army of mental obsessions that colour his view of 
historical problems with a very personal bias. 

Of Louis XI. as Mr. Lewis recovers him to the general reader 
from the misrepresentation of a century, it may be said that, 
if his actions were not always kingly, they seldom failed to 
give some proof of kingly fibre in the doer. It is interesting 
to turn from his life to the life of the Pagan who did things 
in the grand manner, from the “ universal spider ’”’ to the 
“Prince of Chivalry.” If Sir Walter Scott suffers by reflection 
from Mr. Lewis’s portrait of Louis XI. in Quentin Durward, 
he has nothing to fear, so far, for his Saladin in The 
Talisman. Mr. Rosebault is no deposer of idols, and one 
puts down his book with the impression that there is still 
some work here for the iconoclast. 


SPACIOUS DAYS 


The Annual. Being a Selection from the Forget-me-Nots, Keep- 
sakes and other Annuals of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by Dororny WELLESLEY, with an Introduction by 
V. SackvILLE-West. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

** It was the best of times, it was the worst of times,’’ as 
Dickens said of the preceding generation, and this admirably 
edited collection of reprints with its noble embellishments will 
please the irreverent Georgian and be of value to the student. 
** They were,’’ as Miss Sackville-West says in her introduc- 
tion, “‘ admirably adapted to suit the Victorian taste. Every 
ingredient was skilfully included. Switzerland and Caledonia; 
romantic love and the triumph of virtue; feminine modesty 
and manly strength; phantoms, ruins, graveyards, and wild 
valleys; the fruits of sportive fancy and the comfort of an 
elevated moral tone—nothing was lacking to turn these little 
offerings into a deserved success.”’ 

Here is a little keepsake 
Engraved in faultless taste, 
Where every flower is blooming 

And every bosom chaste. 

The above quatrain did not, but might well have, pre- 
faced any of these Forget-Me-Nots, ‘“‘ whose pretty progeny 
of Literary Souvenirs, Amulets, Keepsakes and Bijoux lived 
with decreasing graces well into Victoria’s reign.’”’ That 


their graces decreased is suggested by some delightfully 
appalling effusions in this collection. There are also some 
masterpieces. Shelley’s Rarely, rarely, comest thou, spirit 
oj delight! originally appeared in the Talisman of 1831. 
Stanzas, “‘ by the late John Keats,’’ are reprinted from the 
Gem of 1830. Hood’s Ruth is here, standing breast-high 
amidst the corn, clasp’d by the golden light of morn in the 
Forget-Me-Not of 1827. Tennyson’s St. Agnes must have 
made the other contributions in the Keepsake of 1837 look a 
little vapid. But by no means all the poets of the Not- 
forgotten Association of posterity sent good work to these 
Bijoux editors. Barry Cornwall, for instance, got into 
Friendship’s Offering (1835) with a perfectly gorgeous 
duologue between a widow and a beggar-girl whom the 
widow suddenly recognises as her own child in a stanza 
beginning, ‘‘ Ah, God!—what frightful spasm Runs piercing 
through my heart.’’ The beggar-girl has been leading up to 
this in six stanzas each beginning ‘‘ Thirteen years ago, 
mother ’’ (and, immediately preceding the frightful spasm) : 
The sun shone on your wall, 
He shineth now through the winter’s mist, 
Or he shineth not at all. 
You laughed then, and your little one 
Ran round with merry feet ; 
To-day, you hide your eyes in tears, 
And J—am in the street. 
This stanza is interesting to the historian in that it so 
effectively demonstrates the similarity of the weather in the 
early nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Miss Sackville-West’s preface has in it much about 
Mr. Rudolph Ackermann, the petit maitre of various accom- 
plishments from print selling to inventions, who introduced 
the keepsake idea from the Continent. He was a native of 
Saxony, and managed to purify even Victorian purity. He 
did not wallow in German sentimentality but dabbled and 
dappled in it. The long and delightful Mimili is a good 
example of the style and matter of the period. There are 
some very indifferent poems by Coleridge and by Southey, 
who addresses stanzas to J. W. M. Turner “ on his view of 
the Lago Maggiore from the town of Arona.’’ Some of the 
best things are by Mary Russell Mitford, one of the worst (as 
is perhaps to be expected) by Mrs. Hemans, who falls to the 
obvious temptation in a poem entitled The Cliffs of Dover. 
Lady Gerald Wellesley has done her work in the true spirit 
of both periods. To adapt one of the worst of popular 
hymns (not reprinted here!) we may, perhaps, ask 


When I feel her great devotion 
May I feel the same emotion? 


The answer is certainly in the affirmative. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History of the Vikings. By T. D. Kenprick. Methuen. 18s. 
The picture of the Vikings as picturesque and terrible filibusters 
and pirates has fixed itself so firmly in the popular imagination that 
their soberer history is apt to be overlooked. This story of slow 
consolidation in their Scandinavian homes under great chiefs who 
became kings and welded factions into nations, and of enterprises 
abroad, Mr. Kendrick tells with a fire of narrative and a caution of 
statement rarely found together under the covers of the same history. 
That so much valour and enterprise went in the end for so little, 
Mr. Kendrick ascribes to some kink in character, some restlessness of 
spirit, that made the Viking a poor coloniser as compared with his 
forerunner of the Teutonic migrations that overwhelmed the Roman 
Empire. There is, of course, something in this theory of restlessness, 
but, even so, it has to be remembered that it was no effete world 
in which the Vikings first appeared; but a world peopled and governed 
by men as virile as themselves, only more highly organised. Here 
at any rate is a learned, well-documented and particularly vivid story 
from the first appearance of the Vikings at the close of the eighth 


century to their disappearance as marauders about the middle of 
the eleventh. 


The Meaning of the Glorious Koran. By M. Pickruatu. Knopf. 18s. 

Mr. Pickthall, who is a Mohammedan, has produced here what he 
calls an ‘‘ explanatory translation’? of the Koran. It certainly has 
greater dignity than Sale’s version, or perhaps the better and more 
recent translations of Mr. Palmer; but most English readers will, be 
are afraid, not be induced by Mr. Pickthall to acquit the Koran of 
great tediousness and prolixity. It is not fair, of course, to compare 
it to the Bible; the Bible is a literature, the Koran a book; but when 
compared to the sacred books of India or China, the Koran seems & 
very uninspired work, belonging to a comparatively low level of Semitic 


culture. It is not really so impressive as the Talmud or other Jewish 
books. 
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WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


HAS NEARLY 4,800 SUCH 
LITTLE ONES IN ITS CARE. 


PLEASE SEND THEM 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to the Secretary: Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old 
Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.£.11. Cheques, 
etc. crossed Barclays, and payable ‘‘Waifs and Strays ” 
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Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars .. . 
Golden sends and glittering seguias .. . 
Princely palaces and mud cities . . . Sun- 
set and fs Muezzin. 


A magnificent tour in the land of the stork, 
the scarlet ibis and the golden date—the land 
of tlood-red dawn, gorgeous sunset, and 
peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA-TUNISIA—-MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


Verten and blossom . . 


BUT to see the Stew s nig ay oor wonders you must get 


Private tours by wits r’ luxe 5-seater Landaulets. Arrange 
~ A route and details yourself, but let us assist with expert 
advice, 


Tours for separate bookings by 14-seater Saloon Coaches run- 
ning to scheduled itineraries. 125 tours to choose from. 


Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique ™ hotels 
erected especially al ” tours. A six- 
wheeled “ Desert 


Write for as FRENCH LINE, 


Compagnie Générale, 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, LTD., 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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Everything for Booklovers and Students. 


LAMLEY & CO. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP, 
1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, S.W.7 


Near South Kensington Station. Tel.: Kensington 1276. 
A USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 1931. 


A subscription for one or more new books to be sent 
monthly to any address. 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
Ask for our List of Desirable Books. 
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THE CONSUMER 


“@ CONSUMERS created the co- 
operative movement in order to 
avoid paying extortionate prices 
for the necessities of life. 


@, The C.W.S. BANK exists to 
serve consumers in the monetary 
field—-ask for 38-page brochure, 
‘“‘ History of the C.W.S. Bank,” 
explaining the principles on which 
it is conducted. 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 
1 BALLOON ST., MANCHESTER 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1. 

42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 
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Our Lord Birkenhead: An Oxford Appreciation. 
Putnam. 5s. 


Mr. Ivor Thomas has undertaken an odd little enterprise, “‘ Our” 
Birkenhead being he of the legend that was built up by certain under- 
graduate admirers. This ‘ appreciation ” is not written in irony, and 
yet the author manages to bring within his 200 pages the major part 
of the case which the enemies of Lord Birkenhead were accustomed 
to elaborate. We are told that he will ‘go down to history as the 
great paradox of our times,”’ paradox even being found in the circum- 
stances of his death. It would surely be difficult to cite a modern 
career farther away from paradox, and, as is well known, the doctors 
would have been greatly surprised if pneumonia had not been fatal 
last September. Mr. Thomas takes pains to show that “‘ F. E.” was 
altogether consistent in his philosophy of self-interest. He offers the 
amusing theory that if he had taken Greats instead of Jurisprudence, 
his notorious intellectual faults might have been cured. Birkenhead, 
he says, was the embodiment of the spirit of Oxford, in that “he 
fought tenaciously to preserve an old and bad order.” The amazing 
statement is made that at the India Office there was not work enough 
for his hands, the manifest truth being that if the Secretary of State 
had given attention to the tasks of his great office, the course of the 
British Empire might well have been altered. Mr. Thomas’s writing 
in this volume is almost as careless as Birkenhead’s commonly was. 
Not a few of his sentences are the merest nonsense, such as (to give 
only one example) his remark that in ‘ F.E.” “ the triumph of Martha 
over Mary was too complete.” 


The Revolver Republic. By G.E.R.Gepyr. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 
Now that France has evacuated the Rhineland, the veil can be 
lifted from what is probably the most discreditable episode of post-war 
years. Mr. Gedye is the right man to tell us about it, for he it was, 
more than any one individual, who through his despatches to the 
Times before 2nd after the invasion of the Ruhr, rendered French 
designs abortive. With remarkable singleness of purpose, as the 
author notes, the French nation, as soon as hostilities had ceased, 
set about to extinguish Germany as a Great Power. The immediate 
object was to detach from Germany the Palatinate (Rhenish) and to 
obtain control of the left bank of the Rhine. The early efforts 
of blunt soldiers were unavailing, they were killed by ridicule. 
M. Paul Tirard, the French civilian High Commissioner, was more 
subtle, and profiting by the weakness—and, according to Mr. Gedye, 
secret sympathy—of his British colleague, he very nearly succeeded. 
His instructions on behalf of Paris to the Separatist desperadoes of 
the “* Revolver Republic,”’ as the Germans called it, of October, 1923, 
are summarised here as follows: ‘* We will disarm your victim and 
bind him hand and foot. We will put the knife into your hand and 
stand by to secure him if he struggles, but you must cut his throat 
yourselves. Remember we are strictly neutral.” Mr. Gedye scarcely 
exaggerates. His account of the day-to-day drama is genuinely 
thrilling without being in any way deliberately ‘“‘ sensational.” 
The Kangchenjunga Adventure. By F. S. Smyrue. Gollancz. 16s. 
Whether as a record of magnificent achievement or as a book 
remarkable both for its vivid writing and excellent illustrations, 
Mr. Smythe’s story of the attack on the finest of the Himalayas makes 
a most impressive and splendid volume. Few could read unmoved 
the author’s description of the view from the Jonsong Peak; even 
Mark Twain might feel glad that men climbed mountains, so much of 
beauty and grandeur is revealed in this perilous sport. The story is 
full of thrilling and tragic incidents, and the whole is told with that 


mixture of modesty and resolution that goes well with such deeds as 
this. 


Books to Read. Edited by C. Nowett. Library Association. 10s. 

Here is a catalogue, admirably arranged, of books suitable for young 
readers—not children, but adolescents. The sections dealing with 
technical, scientific and historical books are the best; the weakest 
those that give advice about belles-lettres, fiction and drama. It is 
absurd to give books by Maeterlinck, Capek, and Shaw, and none by 
Moliére or Ibsen; we find Noyes, Francis Thompson, and de la Mare 
among the poets, but not Binyon, Sturge Moore, Patmore or Meredith. 
The fiction is better; but there are rather too many books of slight 
literary value. 


The Gambardier. By Mark Severn. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

It is odd that, when war has admittedly become a matter of artillery, 
so few war-books should deal with that aspect of the fighting. 
Mr. Severn’s volume, which is not fiction but plain unadorned 
narrative, fills up the gap in our war-books. His book deals with the 
use of heavy and siege artillery in France; it is written with force 
and simplicity, and should be read by all who wish to know the real 
facts about modern warfare. 

Ascetic. By A. Witu1aM Exuis. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

In spite of its immaturity, and its occasional lapses into over- 
vehemence of incident and characterisation, Ascetic is a remarkable 
novel, whose author should do much better work. His theme here 
is of a man who determines to have nothing to do with women ; Adam’s 
subsequent difficulties and frequent lapses from his resolution are 
portrayed with force and a youthful indignation very refreshing in a 
day when most young novelists are cynics. Mr. Ellis’s writing is 
always adequate and sometimes eloquent and moving ; and his dialogue 


a commonplace naturalness that helps the life-likeness of his 
characters. 


A King’s Champions. By J. S. Stevenson. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Stevenson writes with rather too deliberate and childish a 
simplicity, but otherwise this history of the first four centuries of the 
Christian church, told for children, is a good book, marked by tolerance 
and a sense of perspective. The chapter on Julian shows how far we 
have travelled from the old, bad school of ignorant denunciation. Mr. 
Nightingale’s illustrations are pleasant, though rather weak. 


By Ivor Tuomas. 





Trial of cree Greenwood. Edited by Winirrep DuKE. Hodge, 
10s. 6d. 


Harold Greenwood’s trial for the murder of his wife (June, 1920) is 
of great interest to all students of evidence. He was acquitted and, 
most students of the case would say, rightly acquitted; also most of 
those who followed the trial are prepared to say who may have killed 
Mrs. Greenwood—for that she was murdered there can be little doubt. 
Miss Duke has edited her material well; but her introduction is not 
up to the level of the best in this excellent series. 


About Motoring 
THE BIG BENTLEY 


S everybody knows, the Bentley people brought out a 
A new eight-litre car at the last Olympia Show. It is 
over sixteen feet in length. It weighs very nearly two 
and a half tons. Complete with an enormously roomy saloon 
body, it can travel at slightly over one hundred miles an 
hour. If it is not driven very hard, it can cover more than 
twenty miles on a can of petrol. It costs upwards of 
£2,000, according to the magnificence of the coachwork 
ordered by the customer; in this class of motoring one does 
not buy standardised bodies any more than a duke buys 
ready-made clothes off the peg. It is the largest car built in 
Great Britain. 
* * + 
Personally, I feel quite sure that if the world ever becomes 
reasonably sane no cars of this type will be built. More than 
that, if some generous millionaire were to offer me a car of 
my own choosing as a Christmas present, it would very pro- 
bably be a Bentley, but it would certainly not be an eight- 
litre Bentley. These convictions of mine are wholly 
instinctive, and possibly absurd. For the sake of my own 
self-respect I had better analyse them. This is a perfectly 
superb car to drive. Despite its colossal power and speed it 
is entirely docile. It is not heavy to steer, even during 
manceuvres in a garage or car park. It will creep down Bond 
Street at four or five miles an hour on its high top ratio of 
approximately 3} to 1 without pinking or any communicated 
sense of labour in engine or transmission. It will cruise 
along a broad deserted road at sixty or seventy miles an 








Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. 9 Wills, 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 
Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 
or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THEATRE 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437-) Evenings 8.15. 
e Barry Jackson prese 
THE BARRETT TS OF WIMPOLE STREET,” 
by Rudolf Besier 
(No Performances Christmas Eve.) Mats.: Wed., Sat., and Boxing Day, 2.30. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


ANTED: A Field Worker, competent to give Lectures and 
organize Study Groups in connection with Parent Education. Must have pioneer 
spirit, and a sound knowledge of children (physical and psychological. Write, 

giving age, full particulars of qualifications, experience, etc., to Box 717, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








OURNALIST, NOVELIST, PUBLICIST, PUBLISHER—success- 
ful, young—would like a job where there is greater scope for his competence and 
originality. If his twelve years of varied experience at home and abroad can be fully 

utilised by any person or organisation, will they communicate with Box 716, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 
signs from 2 gns.—Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James StrEET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


HRISTMAS CARDS. Send for sample packets. BuRNHAM 
Aspgy Serigs Carps (18 varieties) 3s. 2d. post free; Calendars (7 varieties) 9s. post 
free; Ivorines (4 varieties) 6s. 6d. post free. New and artistic designs. CANTABRIGIA 

Serres. Cards and Calendars (5 varieties) 3s. 2d. post free. Sample packet containing 
8 beautiful reproductions in colour from Ackermann’s yao prints of Cambridge. 4s. 3d. 
post free.—W. Herrer & Sons, Ltp., Cambridge. 














HE FOILOPRINTER is an ingenious device in which a grained 
metal foil is used to type, write or draw on. That is then mounted quickly on a 
platen and forms thus a metal-faced printing block from which any number of perfect 

copies can be made with very little trouble and none of the defects found with gelatines, 
clays or stencil duplicators. A very neat outfit complete to print quarto size costs only 35s. 
—ForLoprinTER, Ltp., 3 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 





RESTAURANTS 


ABINA’S HALL, 122 Baker Street, close to station. Courtyard 
premises, open to the daylight. Excellent food and service. Lunches, 12 till 2.30. 
2s. Table d’héte or a la carte. Dinner, 6.30 till 8, 2s. 6d. Sundays, 12 till 3, 2s. 6d. 








MELETTES as in France. Really nice food. Little dinner 
parties arranged in charming room. Open midday until midnight. Sunday evenings 
from 6 p.m.—Mrs. Cook, 12 Denman Street, next Piccadilly Theatre. 











O ENSURE the regular delivery of Toe New 


STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To placea definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free - 30s. od. 
Six Months » ° - 15s. od. 
Three Months ,, - - 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, New 


STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 








Subscribers wishing to notify a change 
of address are particularly requested to 
write early in the week. Notice of any 
such change received later than Wednesday 
in each week cannot be dealt with. All 
such communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM ST., 


Figures of E.c. 4, 
Assurance wm ee DE: WALKER, 


ager for the United Kingdom 
By careful and prudent administration the 
AM. P. has made more than ap eg for 
the benefit of its Policy-holders since its es- 
tablishment in 1849, and this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, com- 
mission, taxes, etc. A.M.P. premiums are 
low, bonuses high, and po as befits the 
largest British Mutual Life Offi world- 
wide. Assets £78,000,000. Annual Income 
£11,500,000, Full particulars on application. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 


AMP 








PROVIDENT SOCIETY 














The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
*“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a home for 180 girls, 

and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 

to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 

YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS, with children of your 

own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 

children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 


Please send a gift, and make your own life happier 
in the knowledge of having helped others. 


“BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS” 


Patrons: Tuerr Majesties THe KinG ano Queen, H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Countess or HAREWwoop, FreLpD-MARSHAL ~ _ THE DuKkge or CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. THE — or WALES, Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Eso. Deputy ) Mh. Lorp DaryncrTon, 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. ecrelary : 

F. Brian Petty, A.F.C, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 














Small Advertisements in 


THE New STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the constant 
service of all readers. It is estimated that at least 40,000 
men and women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings readers can gain 
wide publicity for their small announcements. Here is 


a list of some of the classifications which suggest 
themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 
The charges for classified advertisements are as follows : 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. gd. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about twelve words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 


tion, ts. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to the Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. z. 
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hour and at such gaits feel as quiet and smooth as 2 coasting 
pedal cycle. If one desires to catch almost any other car 
on a crowded road when the traffic displays a short gap, the 
huge Bentley will gobble up the adversary in a few yards 
without a symptom of fuss. Supposing I had to cover the 
rather dull 500 miles from Boulogne to Geneva in a day with 
an octogenarian grandmother on board, the car would 
perform the task gg gently that the old lady would probably 
doze for most of the distance and remark at dinner that she’d 
spent a very pleasurable day. It does not bump or jar the 
occupants, and its remarkably smooth suspension accom- 
modates itself miraculously to the small eccentricities of town 
paving and to the deeper holes of a hammered main road; 
moreover, it seems equally comfortable and steady at speeds 
high and low. Neither does it roll on corners and sling you 
hard against your companion or against the side of the car 
when the driver corners rather optimistically. Put it on a 
severe hill and it displays an almost contemptuous sense of 
mastery. It will respond to your every mood irrespective of 
road conditions; for you can climb a really severe hill in a 
quiet easy slide, conversing with your passengers in little 
more than a whisper; or you can rocket up in a style which 
will make them cling to the body sides, press their anxious 
feet hard against the floor, and protrude their eyes on stalks 
of sheer terror. Regarded as an instrument of transport, 
whether from the genteel or the sporting point of view, it is 
as perfect as any mechanical production of the age, admitting 
no superior and challenging its select equals. The designer 
has accomplished what he set out to do. 


* ¥ * 


Why, then, do I personally feel that it is not a car which 
I wish to own? Simply because I am the man I am. I love 
the lanes; and if I go abroad I quit the beaten track, to climb 
narrow zigzag passes and thread sinuous roads amidst remote 
villages. Here a car of giant bulk with a 55-ft. turning 
circle is something of an incubus; it calls for constant 
vigilance in the handling. A smaller vehicle is more manage- 
able. At home my motives for preferring a more modest 
vehicle are as strong, but different in character. If I drive 
such a car up to a hotel I am instantaneously stemped as one 
of two things. Either I am a working engineer, a label which 
I would accept with pleasure. Or I am a plutocrat. I have 
no basic objection to the idea of being a plutocrat, but I 
feel I should resent the servility with which plutocrats are 
normally treated. Being what I am, I can escape from the 
Hotel Superb without scattering large silver coins to a horde 
of uniformed toadies. If I could afford to scatter half- 
crowns I should hate doing it; because I always like to get my 
money’s worth, and most of the toadies would have rendered 
me no service (I do not rank servility as service). Departing 
in a Baby Austin I can pass those toadies with my head held 
high; they may, if they wish, regard me as impecunious— 
that is no reproach; but they cannot logically regard me as 
mean. But if I departed in this monstrous saloon without 
scattering half-crowns they would instantly decide that I was 
mean; and that I had been able to pay for my eight-litre 
Bentley because I was mean. I should hate that; so I should 
presumably scatter half-crowns to escape the imputation of 
meanness. But I should hate that as much as a reputation 
for meanness. Why should I give the lift boy half-a-crown 
every time I come downstairs without a clean handkerchief? 


* * * 


If it is painful to a reasonable man to appear opulent 
among the opulent, it is far more painful to appear opulent 
amongst the needy. If ever circumstances compelled me to 
own a £3,000 car I have no doubt that I should scheme 
energetically to avoid driving past Labour Exchanges and 
through the slums of Glasgow, for example, where ragged, 
barefoot and hungry-looking urchins disport themselves in 
the roadway. But with all my scheming it would not in- 
frequently happen that some inevitable route would conduct 
me through the purlieus of the excessively and undeservedly 
poor. And lolling in my £3,000 saloon I should feel justifiably 
uncomfortable. Suppose even that on my way up the Great 
North Road on a dank, chill November day I sighted a tramp 
plodding miserably along with his swag over his shoulder. If 
I were driving a ‘‘ T”’ model Ford I should naturally pick 
him up; talk to him as man to man; possibly admit modestly 
that I, too, had experienced a struggle with the same 
alcoholic tendencies which necessitated his padding the hoof. 
But I could hardly offer him a lift in an eight-litre Bentley. 
Why, the fellow would probably be verminous. One could 
Hoover a “T” model Ford after such a catastrophe; but 
fancy the shocked tones of the garage people after discover- 
ing minor lepidoptera in the suave cushions of my eight-litre 
Bentley! I should have to boycott that county for the rest 
of my life. 


The plain fact is that to buy, own and enjoy these monster 
cars one must not only be a connoisseur of luxurious travel, 
but also not a little of a pachyderm. It is on the latter count 
that I am disqualified. I regret my disqualification—who 
would not? But there it is. It is only as a journalist and a 
working engineer that I shall ever dare to enjoy motoring at 
its best. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


TT" fact that the Kenya Loan was not fully subscribed 
by the public indicates that the terms were cut too 
fine. “A 4} per cent. loan at 98} for a Crown Colony 

with a small white population and without the guarantee of 

the British Government is not particularly attractive— 
certainly not as much as the 5} per cent. First Mortgage 

Debenture Stock of the British Aluminium Company offered 

at the same time at the same price; but the Kenya Loan is 

quoted at only 2s. 6d. discount while the British Aluminium 
stock is £1 15s. discount. Recent reports and dividend 
declarations (in many cases non-declarations) give an idea of 
the loss the investing class in this country is suffering in 
income, a loss which will be reflected very seriously in due 
course in the yield from income tax. The Orient Line 
reduced its dividend from 12} per cent. to 7} per cent., in 

both cases tax free; the Dumont Coffee Company reports a 

trading loss of £74,176; and the Anglo-Argentine Tramways 

Company finds it necessary to pass the dividend on its £6} 

millions of Preference share capital, and, a heavy blow, the 

Hudson’s Bay Company is passing its interim dividend. This 

list could be extended, but is sufficient to show the tendency. 

Against these instances, however, may be set the satisfactory 

experience of Joseph Nathan and Company, the New Zealand 

undertaking which owns Glaxo, which is resuming dividends 
on its Ordinary share capital after an interval of nine years. 


* * * 


The two European countries in which motor-cycles are 
most prominent are Great Britain and Germany, and it is not 
surprising therefore that it is these two countries which are 
the principal competitors in this branch. of industry. Accord- 
ing to the figures published in Germany, of a total of 
1,420,000 motor vehicles in the country at July Ist, 1930, no 
less than 732,000 were motor cycles. Another industry which 
has made enormous progress during the past few years is 
that of the fixed-price store. Four years ago, to meet the 
competition of Woolworths, who started their stores in 
Germany, two or three of the leading department store under- 
takings followed their example. Karstadts formed the 
‘*Epa’’ and Tietz the ‘“‘ Ehape’”’ shops. All these are 
making good profits and, in a time of falling prices, are 
showing large increases in turnover. It is a sign of the times, 
and I have no doubt that in England the same tendency is in 
operation. In Germany it is stated that the Woolworth shops 
carry 1,500 different articles, the Ehape 2,500 and the Epa 
4,000, between 30 and 40 per cent. being textiles and the 
same percentage accounting for foodstuffs. Business 
generally, however, is very bad indeed in Germany, and its 
condition is illustrated by the report of a traveller in the 
textile industry to his employers to the effect that he had 
never known it so awful, for even those firms who were going 
into bankruptcy were not ordering! 


* * * 


The Liverpool Corporation is able to do well, even in these 
depressing times, for it is redeeming its £4,000,000 of 6 per 
cent. stock, which was issued in March, 1920, offering holders 
the right to exchange into a new 44 per cent. loan at par. It 
is stated that arrangements have been made whereby any 
stock not applied for by holders of the 6 per cent. stock will 
be taken up by other parties for cash at par. This represents 
an appreciable saving to the rates, and it is to be hoped that 
the example will be followed in still higher quarters. The 
British American Tobacco Company stands out amidst the 
prevailing gloom by maintaining its dividend of 25 per cent., 
free of tax. Contrary to some of the rumours in circulation, 
that company has actually increased its profits, and this has 
also heartened the market in the sister company, the Imperial 
Tobacco Company. The amount of capital represented by 
these two gigantic companies is enormous, and if only some 
of the heavy industries on which the prosperity of the 
country depends could show similar results, things would 
look very different. The chief threat to the markets at the 
present time comes not from Berlin, but New York. It is 
difficult to express optimistic views at the present, and there 
is no doubt that everyone connected with the investment 
world will be glad to see the end of 1930. 

A. Emm Davies. 
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